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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century. Edited by 
Carleton Brown. $3.50. 


“My objects have been to publish hitherto unprinted material; 
to offer better texts of poems already printed from inferior MSS. 
—to give trustworthy texts of poems that have been printed in- 
accurately; to bring together texts that are found in scattered and 
often inaccessible publications; above all, to represent the lyrical 
development of the century.’—From the Introduction. 


The Fable of the Bees: or, Private Vices, Publick Bene- 
fits. By Bernard Mandeville. With a commentary 
Critical, Historical, and Explanatory by F. B. Kaye. 
Two vols. Net $14.00. 


This is the first critical edition of the Fable of the Bees—one of 
the most influential works of its century and a masterpiece of 
English prose. The text has been established according to scien- 
tific bibliographical procedure. Full biographical and bibliograph- 
ical information is given. The explanatory and historical part of 
the commentary has not been content with the usual tracing of 
allusions and defining of terms, but is an essay in the history of 
ideas—ideas which in Mandeville’s case dealt significantly with 
some of the most important aspects of ethics, psychology, and 
economics, and were a centre of Anglo-French intellectual relation- 
ships. The edition is limited to 750 copies. 


The Political Novel: Its Development in England and 
in America. By Morris Edmund Speare. Net $2.25. 


“Dr. Speare has succeeded admirably and has cast much light upon a 
oe phase of the history of the English Novel.’’—Baltimore Even- 
ng Sun 


Letters of James Boswell. Collected and Edited by 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 2 vols. Net $10.00. 


Professor Tinker has added, from a multitude of sources, over one 
hundred letters never before printed. The result is a picture of Boswell 
unlike anything we have hitherto possessed. 


Mediaeval Romance in England. By Laura A. Hibbard. 
Net $3.50. 


A Study of the Sources and Analogues of the Non-Cyclic Metri- 
cal Romances. The first volume in the Wellesley Semi-Centennial 
Series. 


Each romance is treated individually in a section, one part of which 
deals with Versions, and one with the Origins of the tale. 


A History of Modern English Romanticism. By Dr. 
Harko G. De Maar. 
Vol. I. Elizabethan and Modern Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century. Net $3.50. 
The first volume of six in which Dr, De Maar, a Dutch scholar, at- 


tempts to give a complete history based on the works of the poets 
themselves 


Oxford University Press 


American Branch 


35 West 32np Street, New York 
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MERRILL’S FRENCH SERIES 


New textbooks which reflect the recent improvements 
and changes of method in progressive language teaching. 


THE GREENBERG FRENCH BOOKS (for basal use) 


Elements of French 
Second French Book 
Complete French Course 


First French Book for Junior High 
Schools 


These textbooks, by Jacob Greenberg, A. M., meet the 
needs of American pupils through their simple and effec- 
tive methods—a modified direct system, inductive order, 
single unit lessons, and emphasis on practice in reading 
and speaking. 


A NEW FRENCH READER 


Pas 4 Pas 


A collection of 25 easy and interesting stories which 
are unique in their suitability to first-year work. 


TWO MODERN TEXTS NEW TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
Le Pari d’un Lycéen 
A typically French story for boys and girls. 


Un jeune Légionnaire 
A true narrative of modern France. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FRENCH CLASSICS 


Sans Famille L’Abbé Constantin 
Colomba La Poudre aux Yeux 
Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 


By reason of the fact that these texts have all been 
recently edited, it has been possible to improve upon 
orthodox methods of editing and to include new features 
which add to the teachableness and attractiveness of 
the books. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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In Planning Your French Work, 
What Are Your Needs? 


What About the Basal Text? 


The Mastery of French 
Books I and II 


By G. P. Fougeray 
For First, Second and Third Year French 


These books give the student a wonderful foundation. He absorbs, 
through constant use, a vocabulary of every-day words and phrases. 
All necessary grammatical facts are presented, explained, impressed 
and drilled upon. Self-expression is developed through a great variety 
of interesting and live exercises, conversations and reviews. THESE 
BOOKS GIVE AN UNUSUAL PREPARATION FOR STANDARD EX- 
AMINATIONS. Already very widely adopted. 


Reading Texts, What About Them? 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, PREMIER LIVRE 


By G. P. Fougeray. There could be no more fascinating or better 
adapted book for first-year reading. Made up of stories with a real 
appeal, not just childish tales. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, DEUXIEME LIVRE 


By G. P. Fougeray. For second-year reading. Here Prof. Fougeray 
carries on the same methods of explaining, impressing and reviewing 
the facts which the teacher is presenting day by day. The stories in 
Deuxieme Livre are somewhat longer and the French is not quite so 
simple. Every story in the book has a charm and the student will 
enjoy retelling them. 


LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. New Edition. 


By G. P. Fougeray. A comedy full of humor, showing the most amus- 
ing traits of human nature. The dialogue is simple and easily read. 
Because the notes are all in French, the student understands the spirit 
and sense of the conversation as he could not through any transla- 
tions. Prof. Fougeray’s presentation of this wonderful play makes 


= reading of it a pleasure and leads to results which are of real 
value. 


COLOMBA. New Edition. By G. P. Fougeray. This story, full of 
thrill and adventure, is probably best fitted for third-year French. 
Again the notes, the grammar drills and the questions help to make 
the story real and the reading of it an entertainment, not a task. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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Listen and Learn 
to Speak French Correctly! 


The Iroquois Educational Records 
For the Teaching of French Pronunciation and 
Grammar and Conversation 


SET I 


Set I of these Records gives students, in 14 lessons, a greater 
ability to pronounce French words correctly than years of study, with- 
out records, have as a rule been able to accomplish. 


These fourteen lessons give the key to the mastery of the pronun- 
ciation of any and all French words. Each of the vowel and consonant 
sounds used in the French language are drilled upon and are prac- 
tically applied in a vocabulary of over 600 every-day words. 


SET Il 


Set II of these Records—sixteen lessons—gives a thorough ele- 
mentary drill in speaking by means of perfectly pronounced sentences 
which include statements, questions and answers relating to grammar 
and practical conversation. 


These sixteen lessons provide a wonderful preparation in begin- 
ning the study of the language and give the student great confidence 
in his ability to master it. 


Twelve Student’s Manuals accompany each set of Records. These 
Manuals give the material as presented on the Record and the English 
translation of this material for drill in acquiring a vocabulary. The 
Manual for Set I includes in addition a very complete treatment of 
International Phonetics. 


There should be a Manual for each student. 


The IROQUOIS FRENCH RECORDS were recorded by G. P. 
Fougeray. They give a clear, perfect pronunciation. After each 
word or phrase space is left for immediate repetition by the 
student. 

These Records enable schools to standardize the pronunciation 
of French, thereby creating uniformity for all classes, with full 
assurance that the pronunciation is exactly what it should be. 

Many of the best French and American authorities on French 
pronunciation have given their unqualified approval of these Records. 


Already adopted by more than 250 school systems of size 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home OFFice 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York * ATLANTA * CHICAGO 
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You are invited to write for } 
further information regarding 


LECTURES POUR TOUS 


By 


Harry Kurz, Ph.D. 
Professor in Romance Languages in Knox College 


= In a review of this novel elementary French reader Professor 
= O. F. Bond, of the University of Chicago, wrote: “An entirely 
= new reader, fresh and piquant in its choice of material, elastic in 
= its possibilities for use in the classroom or in the French club, 
= interesting to the point of being absorbing, stimulative, and in- 
= tended to maintain the student’s enthusiastic interest and at the 
= same time to teach him to read French with facility and accuracy 
= It is an entertaining, teachable text.” 

> 


12mo. 248 Pages, Illustrated Price $1.25 
353 Fourth Ave. THE CENTURY CO. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


New York Chicago 


| 


Are You Planning to Study in 


SPAIN 


This Summer? 


There is but one trip and one way to make that trip. 
Go under the auspices of your own American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and of the Instituto de las Espanas. 


A more inclusive and comfortable tour than ever before. 


Sail from New York on June 27 on the S. S. Paris, the 
largest and finest of the French line. 


Return to New York on September 6. 


For Detailed Information, Address 


R. E. Schulz, Regional Organizer 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


= 
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THE GREGG MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
(French—Spanish—German) 


For Idioms and Everyday Business Vocabulary 


La Correspondence Elémentaire. By D’Arlon and Gielly. A series of busi- 
ness letters in French $0.88 


Cuba y los Cubanos. By Mapes and de Velasco. Replete with genuine — 


—the kind used every day in all Spanish-American countries 


Gonz4les, Smith y Compafifa. By Mercado and Costa. The story of the or- 
ganization of a business house by two young men, one a South i 


and the other a North American. 
Negocios con la América Espafiola. By Harrison. Deals with the subject of 
import and export trade with important Spanish speaking countries. $0.88 
Manual de Correspondencia Comercial. By Mercado. Business letters, cor- 
rect in form and idiom, typical of usage among business men in Spain 
America. Gives splendid command of idiomatic 
panis 


Las Tres Américas. (Galeno Natural Method, Book III.) By Galeno. 7 
general Spanish reader. 


Conversational Spanish 


Galeno Natural Method, Book I. By Galeno $1.80 
Galeno Natural Method, Book II. By Galeno $2.00 
Galeno Natural Method, Book III. (Las Tres Américas) By Galeno $1.50 


Gregg Shorthand in Spanish, French and German 


La Taquigrafia Gregg. By Robert Gregg. 1.50 
La Stenographle Gregg. By Dr. E. W. Farmer. 1.50 
German Adaption of Gregg Shorthand. By S. V. Greenberg ..._................. $1.50 
Language Charts 
Galeno Natural Method Charts, for use with any language. ........... $12.00 net. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


READY APRIL 15th 
The New First Spanish Book 


By Lawrence A. WILKINS 


NEW FEATURES OF THE NEW BOOK— 


1. A somewhat reduced vocabulary. 

2. Lesson vocabularies. 

3. Additional exercises. 

4. Realizing the young pupil’s difficulties in approaching a new 


language, the author has introduced in the first few lessons 
drill especially designed to aid and interest the beginner. 
5. In the vocabularies the words and idioms from the list com- 


piled by the New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education have been starred. 


6. A review of vocabulary and idioms is to be found in the back 


of the book. 
7. Both Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies are in- 
cluded. 
Henry Holt and Company 
149 New MontcoMery STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


sl 
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Officers and Executive Committee of the Modern Language Association 
of Southern California 


President 
GEORGE W. H. SHIELD - - - - - Modern Language Office, Los Angeles City Schools 
Vice-President 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN - - - - - - - Frances Willard Junior High School, Santa Ana 
Secretary 
CATHARINE STEWART - - - - Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 
Treasurer 
SAMUEL L. BLACKER - - - . - - - - - Belmont High School, Los Angeles 
Members-at-Large 


LELLA WATSON - - - - - - - - Junior College, Santa Ana 
ALICE LAMB - - - - - - - - - - Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 
LAWRENCE RIDDLE - - - - - - - University of Southern California 


B. C. BENNER - - - - - - Lincoln High School, Los Angeles 
D. R. BROTHERS - - - - - Franklin High School, Los Angeles 
Cc. H. CAVE - - - - 
CAROL DUNLAP - - - 


Publication Board, the above and 


MANAGING EDITOR 
GEORGE W. H. SHIELD - - - - - Room 309-A, 1240 South Main Street, Los Angeles 


President, 1924 
Chairman, French Section 
Chairman, German Section 
- - - - - - - - Junior College, Pasadena 
Chairman, Spanish Section 
- - Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 


Regular membership dues (calendar year), Including BULLETIN .............ccccccecccccccccecees $1.50 


Associate membership (open to those not modern language teachers and to modern language 
teachers more than 35 miles from Los Angeles), including BULLETIN 3° 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL (October to May), special rate to members of M. L. A. S. C..... 1.75 


Membership and subscription dues payable to the Treasurer, Samuel L. Blacker, Sulie 309-A, 1240 
South Main Street, Los Angeles. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE MEXICO 
Escuela de Verano 
July 8 to August 21 


Courses in Spanish Language and Literature, Phonetics, Art, Archaeology, 
History, Customs, Folk Songs, and Folk Dances. Also courses in English. 


Good hotels, many side trips, delightful climate, wonderful scenery, congenial 
company. Excursion to be conducted by Mr. Williams leaving July 1. 


For information, address Mexican Consulate, Union League Bldg., L. A., or 
C. Scott Williams, 1412 Poinsettia Pl., Hollywood. 


Boynton Teachers’ Agency 
E, C. BOYNTON, Proprietor 
Licensed by City and State 


Est. 1888 by C. C. Boynton 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Qur service to you Member Calif. Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Is measured by 
your rellance 517 Brockman Building, 
on us LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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SHORT EXPLORATORY COURSE IN FRENCH 
Maset A. Givsert, Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles 


The Short Exploratory Course in French 
was put into operation in Hollenbeck Junior 
High School in September, 1922. It was 
the result of a conviction that a sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of the life 
of a foreign people, usually gained by a 
study of its language, is a valuable ex- 
perience which should be given to all the 
pupils of the school. While the number of 
students who have the time and ability to 
pursue the study of a foreign language is 
limited, all students should gain in toler- 
ance, sympathy, and a sense of world-citi- 
zen-ship through such an exploratory course 
as herein outlined. 

This course as presented met the approval 
of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, City Superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles, Mr. Arthur Gould, 
and Mrs. H. Watson Pierce, Assistant 
Superintendents, and Mr. Carleton A. 
Wheeler, Supervisor of Modern Languages. 
It was enthusiastically received by the A7 
classes when put into operation in 1922, and 
has since been a regular part of the curri- 
culum in Hollenbeck Junior High School. 
The course as herein outlined is the result 
of these three years’ experimentation and 
revision. It will be readily seen that a wide 
range of topics remains untouched, e. g., 
Gothic cathedrals, chateaux, Gobelin tapes- 
tries, Sévres china, etc., a field of rich pos- 
sibilities for exploration by the superior 
child. 

The plan of such a course is, in brief: 


1. A minimum amount of language 
study gained through a daily drill in the 
meaning and pronunciation of well-known 
French phrases, e.g., carte blanche, qui vive, 
nom de plume, a la carte, table d’héte, en- 
tente. 

2. The reading of books dealing with 
France and oral reports of this reading by 
the pupils. (See Bibliography.) 

3. The teacher’s contribution of wider 
reading and personal experience. 


The object, in presenting this course, is 
to help the child to acquire a knowledge of 
the people of France; therefore the human 
aspect of each subject studied is kept up- 
permost. The customs of the people and 
the reasons for such customs are empha- 
sized in a sympathetic manner. Pictures, 
postcards, slides, films, personal experiences 
of the teacher, have all been called upon to 
help make the French people real to Ameri- 
can children. The reactions of the classes 
have been most interesting. The pupils have 
become alive to the fact that France is not a 
far-away country on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, but that it is all around us 
—if we know how to look for it. Music 
students bring concert programs with French 
words; a newsboy tells of a downtown store 
with a French name; some one brings news- 
paper advertisements featuring “tailleurs,” 
“ensembles,” “chapeaux;’ a girl reports 
French names for dishes made in cookery 
classes; one pupil recognizes and under- 
stands “téte-a-téte” as it appears in the sub- 
title of the movies ; another goes to a restau- 
rant and finds French words on the menu 
card; others contribute French expressions 
found in their reading ; a window display of 
French perfumes is noted and admired. 
These are experiences which have come 
through their “explorations in French.” 
Not only has a new world opened to these 
students, but their old world has become 
larger because tolerance, sympathy and un- 
derstanding have come to them. They are 
better Americans because of their knowledge 
of the contributions of another people, and 
will be better citizens because during this 
formative period of their lives, they have 
caught a vision of the kinship of nations 
through which world peace may come. 

The course has also carried over to other 
subjects of the school curriculum. The 
teachers of art appreciation, music, geog- 
raphy, history, science and English classes 


have reported that the contact of the French 
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Exploratory Course has been most helpful 
in their work. In the modern language 
classes the children have been found to be- 
gin their study with a real enthusiasm for 
the language of the people with whom they 
have become acquainted. 


It is possible in a course of this kind 
that an enthusiastic teacher may contribute 
too largely to the class discussion. For this 
reason there has been built up at Hollen- 
beck Junior a department of the school li- 
brary especially adapted for the children’s 
research work. From these books the pu- 
pils are able to report on practically all 
the subjects in the course and so make the 
major contribution to the work. The 
teacher supplements with material not found 
in the pupil’s reference books, and furnishes 
the historical background necessary to make 
the history study a connected narrative. 


These books are all up-to-date, interest- 


ing and suited to the ability of Junior High 
School pupils. The list includes some very 
simple books of reference for the slower 
pupils, e. g., “Little Stories of France” by 
Maude B. Dutton, as well as more advanced 
books for the superior children. A large 
number of books is required because of 
this need for different types of books, and 
because ef the number of children using 
them. A bibliography of reference books 
used is given below, also a collateral read- 
ing list, from which each pupil selects one 
book for a book report. 

There has recently been developed a plan 
for a Second Unit of this exploratory course, 
which would emphasize the language phase 
of the study, while continuing the culture 
work toa lesser degree. This course would 
be presented to a selected group of child- 
ren who intend to continue the study of 
= A suggestive outline is given be- 
ow. 


FIRST UNIT: 


10 Weeks—5 Periods per Week 
I GEOGRAPHY OF FRANCE 


II PEOPLE OF FRANCE 
A. Village Life 
Age of village; stone houses; foun- 
tains; laundry done at river or “la- 
voir” 
B. City Life—Paris 
1. Map of Paris—locate places of in- 


terest 

2. Houses 
Apartment houses; concierge ; 
pourboire 

3. Transportation 
Taxis; omnibus; street car; 
Métro 

4. Stores 


5. Industries 
Dressmaking establishments; other 
industries 

6. Cafés 

7. Markets 

8. Public buildings 


C. Industries of France 

1. Farming 
French love of sojl; small farms 
owned and passed on to heirs; 
much work done by hand; help 
of women in fields; crops raised. 

2. Fishing 
Sardine fishing in Brittany 

3. Wine industry 
Grape _ districts; 
Reims 

4. Manufacture of perfume 
Riviera; Grasse; Paris 


Champagne; 


5. Silk industry 
Rhone Valley; Lyon; St. Etienne 
6. Manufacturing 
LITERATURE 
1. La Fontaine’s Fables 
2. Moliére and the Comédie Francaise 
3. Victor Hugo (Story of “Les Mis- 
érables’”’) 
4. Alexandre Dumas 
Musketeers”) 
SCIENCE 
1. Louis Pasteur 
2. Madame Curie 
ART 
1. Millet 
2. Rosa Bonheur 
3. Corot 
4. Vigée Le Brun 
MUSIC (use Victrola records) 
1. “La Marseillaise” 
2. Gounod 
3. Bizet 
4. Saint-Saens 
VII HISTORY 
. Charlemagne and Roland 
. The Crusades 
. Jeanne d’Arc 
Bayard 
Henry of Navarre 
. Louis XIV and Versailles 
. Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
. Napoleon Bonaparte 
. Foch 
10. Joffre 


Vill FRENCH MONEY AND STAMPS 


IX FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES 
(A group of five studied each day): 

1. “Liberté, égalité, fraternité” 

(motto of French Republic) 


Ill 


(“The Three 
IV 


VI 


nne 


Lise 


ree 
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2. de luxe 

3. café 

4. a la carte 

5. table d’héte 

6. Vive la France 

7. fleur-de-lis (Boy Scout pin) 

8. corps 

9. esprit de corps (compare school 
spirit) 

10. morale 

11. Ville de Paris 


12. Bon Marché Names of 
13. Palais de Modes stores in 
14. Bon Ton Los Angeles 
15. Elite 


16. noblesse oblige 

17. nom de plume 

18. nouveau riche 

19. qui vive 

20. R. S. V. P—Réspondez s’il vous 
plait 

21. carte blanche 

22. camouflage 

23. croix de guerre 

24. hors de combat 

25. entente 

26. matinée 

27. réle 

28. répertoire 

29. encore 

30. artiste 

31. ballet 

32. danseuse 

33. baton 

34. ensemble 

35. protegé 

36. bonjour 

37. bonsoir 

38. au revoir 

39. adieu 

40. bon voyage 

41. route 

42. & propos 

43. en masse 

44. chef-d’oeuvre 

45. par excellence 

46. début 

47. débutante 

48. fiancé 

49. fiancée 

50. trousseau 


51. bouquet 

52. corsage bouquet 
53. boutonniére 
54. sachet 

55. eroquet 

56. suite 

57. boudoir 

58. chaise longue 
59. bureau 

60. buffet 

61. téte-a-téte 
62. féte 

63. chauffeur 
64. garage 

65. tonneau 

66. rendez-vous 
67. piéce de résistance 
68. poilu 

69. pourboire 
70. débris 

71. berceuse 
72. étude 

73. savant 

74. sangfroid 
75. séance 

76. rouge 

77. mauve 

78. beige 

79. taupe 

80. cérise 

81. & la mode 
82. chic 

83. modiste 

84. robe 

85. chapeau 

86. velours 

87. crépe de chine 
88. bandeau 

89. suéde 

90. glacé 

91. chef 

92. cuisine 

93. menu 

94. demi-tasse 
95. entrée 

96. bouillon 

97. purée 

98. consommé 
99. bonbon 
100. au gratin 


SECOND UNIT: 
20 Weeks—2 Periods per Week 
I LANGUAGE: 


A. Grammar essentials (to be developed 


through oral work) 
1. Articles: 
a. definite and indefinite 
b. contractions du, des, au, aur 
c. partitive 
2. Nouns: 
a. gender 
b. formation of plural 
3. Adjectives: a. agreement 
b. formation of feminine and plural 
c. numerals (1—50) 


d. position 
4. Verbs: a. present tense of regular 
verbs of first conjugation 
b. such irregular verb forms as occur 
in oral work 
c. negative and interrogative forms 


B. Oral Work (similar to work outlined in 


first ten weeks of French I in Junior 
High School Course of Study in French 
now in use in Los Angeles) 


Phrases used in connection with the fol- 


lowing topics: 


1, Greetings and polite expressions; 2, 


Classroom commands; 3, The school- 
room; 4, The family; 5, The house; 
6, Parts of the body; 7, Clothing; 8, 
Meals; 9, Games; 10, Stories. 
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C. Songs: 

Frére Jacques; Savez-vous planter les 
choux?; Bonjour Belle Rosine; Au clair 
de la lune; La Bergére, etc. 

References— 

Goy, Agnes G.; Chansons, Poesies et 
Jeux. N. Y. Wm. R. Jenkins Co., 
1896. 
Jameson, R. P., and Heacox, A. E.: 
Chants de France, Bocton, Heath, 
1922. 
D. Poems: 
Such simple verse as: 
“Un, deux, trois 
J’irai dans le bois,” etc. 
“Bonjour, lundi, 
Comment va mardi?” etc. 
“Deggoré, diggoré, doge, 
Le rat monte a l’horloge,” etc. 
“Tin! tin! tin!,léve-toi matin!” etc. 
“Le petit Collinet 
Dessus son tabouret,” etc. 
E. Games (involving the repetition of 
phrases): 
rl FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD 
A. Early Explorers: 
Verrazano; Jacques Cartier; Cham- 
plain; La Salle; Joliet; Marquette. 


B. Colonies: 


1. Huguenots in Florida 
Jean Ribaut; Dominique de Gourgues 


2. Acadia 
Port Royal; De Monts; Pontgravé; 
Champlain; Poutrincourt; Biencourt; 


Thomas Argall. 


3. New France 
Champlain; Frontenac; fur-traders; 
Indian wars (Madeline Verchéres, Dol- 
lard); “habitants” of Quebec (use Dr. 
Drummond’s French-Canadian poems) 


4. Louisiana 
La Salle; d’Iberville and Bienville; 
transferred to Spain, 1763; transferred 
to Napoleon, 1800; sold to United 
States, 1803. 


C. French and Indian Wars: 
Ohio Valley; Braddock; removal of 
Acadians (Evangeline); Montcalm and 
Wolfe; Quebec taken; Treaty of Paris. 


D. Part played by France in American Revo- 
lution: 

Silas Deane; Franklin; 

Treaty of Alliance (1778). 


Lafayette; 


REFERENCE BOOKS—First Unit 


VILLAGE LIFE IN FRANCE: 
Canfield, Dorothy; Home Fires in France. 
N. Y., Holt. 1918. 
Carpenter, Frank: Europe. 
Bk. Co. 1922. 
Lynch, Harriet: French Life in Town and 
Country. N. Y., Putnam. 1901. ; 


CITY LIFE—PARIS: 
Carpenter, Frank, Europe. N. Y., Amer. Bk. 
Co. 1922. 
Carpenter, Frank: France to Scandinavia. 
Garden City, Doubleday. 1923. 


N. Y., Amer. 


Saillens, E.: Facts About France. Paris, 
Hachette. 1918. 
Stoddard, John L.: Lectures. Boston, Loth- 
rop. 1905. 
INDUSTRIES: 


Allen, Nettie B.: The New Europe. Boston, 
Ginn. 1920. 

Carpenter, Frank: Europe. N. Y., Amer. 
Bk. Co. 1922. 

Carpenter, Frank: France to Scandinavia. 
Garden City, Doubleday. 1923. 

Mentor Magazine, December, 1922. 


LITERATURE: 

La Fontaine: Fables, translated by Elizur 
Wright (biography in preface). London, 
Bell. 1917. 

Larned, W. T.: Fables in Rhyme for Little 
Folks, adapted from La Fontaine—(good il- 
lustrations). Chicago, Volland, 1918. 

Mentor Magazine, May, 1922. (Moliére). 


SCIENCE: 
Louis Pasteur, Madame Curie 


Curie, Marie: Life of Pierre Curie. 
Macmillan. 1923. 

Darrow, Floyd L.: Masters of Science and 
Invention. N. Y., Harcourt, 1923. 

Gilbert, Ariadne: More than Conquerors. N. 
Y., Century, 1914. 

Hammond, D. B.: Stories of Scientific Dis- 
covery. N. Y., Macmillan, 1923. 

Mentor Magazine, May, 1920. (Curie). 

Popular Science Monthly, October, 1923. (Pas- 
teur). 

ART: 

Allnut, Sidney: Corot (In series “Master- 
pieces of Colour”). N. Y., Stokes. n. d. 

Bacon, Dolores M.: Pictures that every Child 
Should Know. Garden City, Doubleday, 


N. ¥., 


1912. 
Barstow, Charles L.: Famous Pictures. N. 
Y., Century. 1913. 


Bryant, Lorinda M.: The Children’s Book of 
Celebrated Pictures. N. Y., Century. 1922. 

Castra, Fra: Rosa Bonheur (series ‘“Master- 
pieces of Colour”) N. Y., Stokes. 1913. 

Chubb, E. W. Sketches of Great Painters. 
Cincinnati. 1915. 

Holland, Rupert S.: Historic Girlhoods (Rosa 
Bonheur). Philadelphia, Jacobs. 1910. 
Horne, O. B., and Scobey, K. L.: Stories of 
Great Artists. N. Y., Amer. Bk. Co., 1903. 
Hurll, Estelle M.: Millet. Riverside Art 

Series. 1900. 

MacFall, Haldane: Vigée Le Brun (series 
“Masterpieces of Colour”) N. Y., Stokes, 
n. d. 

Turner, Percy M.: Millet (series “Master- 
pieces of Colour’) N. Y., Stokes, n. d. 
Whitcomb, Ida P.: Young People’s Story of 

Art. N. Y., Dodd. 1916. 
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MUSIC: 
Krehbiel, Henry E.: A Book of Operas. N. 
Y., Macmillan. 1909. 
Krehbiel, Henry E.: A Second Book of 
Operas. N. Y., Macmillan. 1916. 
Mason, Henry L.: Opera Stories. Cincinnati, 
Willis Music Co. 1915. 
Whitcomb, Ida P.: Young People’s Story of 
Music. N. Y., Dodd. 1913. 
HISTORY: 
A. Books for all History Topics of First Unit: 
Davis, Wm. S.: History of France. Boston, 
Houghton. 1919. 
Dutton, Maud B.: Little Stories of France. 
N. Y., Amer. Bk. Co. 1906. 
Haaren, J. H. and Poland, A. B.: Famous 
Men of the Middle Ages. N. Y., Amer. 
Bk. Co. 1904. 
Haaren, J. H. and Poland, A. B.: Famous 


Men of Modern Times. N. Y., Amer. 
Bk. Co. 1909. 

Macgregor, Mary: The Story of France. 
N. Y., Stokes. 1920. 


Tappan, Eva M.: Hero Stories of France. 
Boston, Houghton. 1920. 

Tappan, Eva M.: Old World Hero Stories. 
Boston, Houghton, 1911. 

B. Books for Special History Topics: 

CHARLEMAGNE AND ROLAND. 

Baldwin, James: The Story of Roland. 
N. Y., Amer. Bk. Co. 1910. 

Camp, W. C. ed.: Heroes of Myth and 
Legend. Cleveland, Cason. 1916. 

Church, Alfred J.: Stories of Charlemagne. 
London, Seeley. 1914. 

Corney, Erie and Dorland, G. W.: Great 
Deeds of Great Men. Boston, Heath. 
1919. 

Farmer, Fannie M.: Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers. N. Y., Crowell. 1886. 

Greene, F. N. and Kirk, D. W.: With Spurs 
of Gold. Boston, Little. 1916. 

Lansing, Marian F.: Barbarian and Noble. 

Boston, Ginn. 1911. \ 

Mabie, H. W.: Heroes Every Child Should 
Know. Garden City, Doubleday. 1912. 

Newholt, Henry: Book of the Happy War- 
rior. N. Y., Longman. 1917. 

Wilmot, Buxton E.: Stories from Old 
French Romance. N. Y., Stokes. 1910. 

THE CRUSADES: 

Atkinson, Alice M.: European Beginnings of 
American History. Boston, Ginn. 1912. 
Brooks, E. S.: Historic Boys. N. Y., Putnam. 

1889. 

Greene, F. N. and Kirk, D. W.: With Spurs 
of Gold. Boston, Little. 1916. 

Mace, Wm. H. and Tanner, E. P.: Story of 
Old Europe and Young America. Chicago, 
Rand. 1915. 

Sweetser, Kate D.: Ten Boys from History. 
N. Y., Duffield. 1910. 

Tappan, Eva M.: Our European Ancestors. 
Boston, Houghton. 1918. 

JEANNE D’ARC: 

Bangs, Mary: Jeanne d’Arc. 
ton. 1910. 

Boutet de Monvel: Joan of Arc. N. Y., Cen- 
tury. 1913. 


Boston, Hough- 


Chandler, Anna C.: Magic Pictures of Long 
Ago. N. Y., Holt. 1918. 

Holland, Rupert S.: Historic Girlhoods. Phil- 
adelphia, Jacobs. 1910. 

Horton, Edith: A Group of Famous Women. 
Boston, Heath. 1914. 

Lang, Andrew: The Story of Joan of Arc. 
London, Jack. n.d. 
Mabie, H. W.: Heroines Every Child Should 
Know. Garden City, Doubleday. 1913. 
Madison, Lucy F.: Joan of Arc. Philadel- 
phia, Penn Pub. Co. 1919. 

Sweetser, Kate D.: Ten Girls from History. 
N. Y., Harper. 1912. 

Wilmot-Buxton, E. M.: Jeanne d’Arc. N. Y., 


Stokes. 1914. 
BAYARD: 
Chandler, Anna C.: Magic Pictures of Long 
Ago. N. Y., Holt. 1918. 


Greene, F. N. and Kirk, D. W.: With Spurs 
of Gold. Boston, Little. 1916. 
Hare, Christopher: Bayard. N. Y., Dutton. 
d 


n.d. 

Lanier, Henry W.: The Book of Bravery, 3rd 
Series. N. Y., Scribner. 1920. 

Newholt,. Henry: Book of the Happy War- 
rior. N. Y., Longman. 1917. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE: 
Pitman, Leila W.: Stories of Old France. 
N. Y., Amer. Bk. Co. 1902. 


LOUIS XIV: 

Farmer, Fannie M.: Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers. N. Y., Crowell. 1886. 

Terry, Arthur G.: The Modern World (in 
series “History Stories of Other Lands’) 
Chicago, Row, Peterson. 1915. 

Mentor Magazine, June, 1919. (Versailles). 


LOUIS XVI and MARIE ANTOINETTE: 

Brooks, E. S.: Historic Boys. N. Y., Putnam, 
1889. 

Farmer, Fannie M.: Girls’ Book of Famous 
Queens. N. Y., Crowell. 1887. 

Holland, Rupert S.: Historic Girlhoods. 
adelphia, Jacobs. 1910. 

Sweetzer, Kate D.: Ten Boys from History. 
N. Y., Duffield. 1910. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 

Bolton, Sarah K.: Famous Leaders Among 
Men. N. Y., Crowell. 1894. 

Brooks, E. S.: Boy of the First Empire. N. 
Y., Century. 1895. 

Corney, Erie and Dorland, G. W.: Great 
Deeds of Great Men. Boston, Heath. 1919. 

Farmer, Fannie M.: Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers. N. Y., Crowell. 1886. 

Foa, Madame Eugenie: The Boy Life of 
Napoleon, trans. by E. S. Brooks. Boston, 
Lothrop. 1895. 

Hathaway, Esse V.: Napoleon, The Little 
Corsican. Chicago, Rand. 1906. 

Holland, Rupert S.: Historic Boyhoods. Phil- 
adelphia, Jacobs. 1909. 

Marshall, H. E.: The Story of Napoleon. 


Phil- 


N. Y., Dutton, n.d. 
McSpadden, J. W.: Boys’ Book of Famous 
N. Y., Crowell. 


Soldiers. 1919. 
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FOCH AND JOFFRE: 


McSpadden, J. W.: Boys’ Book of Famous 
Soldiers. N. Y., Crowell. 1919. 


Parkman, Mary: Fighters for Peace. N. Y., 
Century. 1919. 

Rowell, Cora W.: Leaders of the Great War. 
N. Macmillan. 1920. 


REFERENCE BOOKS—Second Unit 


EARLY EXPLORERS IN THE NEW WORLD: 

Chandlers, J. A. C. and Chitwood, O. D. 
Makers of American History. N. Y., Silver. 
1916. 

Foote, A. E., and Skinner, A. W. Explorers 
and Founders of America. N. Y., Ameri- 
can Book Co. 1907. 

Griffis, Wm. E. Romance of Discovery. Bos- 
ton, Wilde. 1897. 

Hasbrouck, Louise S. The Boys’ Parkman. 
Boston, Little, Brown. 1912. 

Hasbrouck, Louise S. La Salle. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1916. 

Mace, Wm. H. Stories of Heroism. Chicago, 
Rand, McNally Co. 1909. 

McMurry, Charles A.: Pioneers on Land and 
Sea. N. Y., Macmillan. 1904. 

Morris, Wm.: Heroes of Discovery in Amer- 
ica. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1906. 

Mowry, Wm. A.: First Steps in the History 
of Our Country. N. Y., Silver Bardett. 
1896. 

Nida, Wm.: The Dawn of American History 
in Europe. N. Y., Macmillan. 1916. 

Parkman, Francis: Pioneers of France in 
the New World. Boston, Little, Brown. 
1913. 

Parkman, Francis: La Salle and the Discov- 
ery of the Great West. Boston, Little, 
Brown. 1918. 

Tappan, Eva M.: American Hero Stories. 
Boston, Houghton. 1906. 

Wright, Henrietta C.: Children’s Stories in 
American History. N. Y., Scribner. 1885. 


COLONIES OF FRANCE IN THE NEW 
WORLD: 


Griffis, Wm. E.: Romance of Discovery. Bos- 
ton, Wilde. 1897. 

Hasbrouck, Louise S.: The Boys’ Parkman. 
Boston, Little. 1912. 

Morris, Wm.: Heroes of Discovery in Amer- 
ica. Philadelphia, Lippincott. 1906. 

Parkman, Francis: Pioneers of France in the 
New World. Boston, Little. 1913. 

Parkman, Francis: The Old Regime in Can- 
ada. Boston, Little. 

Parkman, Francis: La Salle and the Discov- 
ery of the Great West. Boston, Little. 1918. 

Parkman, Francis: Count Frontenac and 
New France under Louis XIV. _ Boston, 
Little. 

Parkman, Francis: A Half-Century of Con- 
flict. Boston, Little. 

Sweetser, K. D.: Ten Girls from History. 
(Madeleine Vercheres). N. Y., Harper. 
1912. 

Tappan, Eva M.: Our European Ancestors. 
Boston, Houghton. 1918. 

Wright, Henrietta C.: Children’s Stories in 
American History. N. Y., Scribner. 1885. 


FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS: 


Parkman, Francis: A Half-Century of Con- 
flict (2 vols). Boston, Little. 1896. 

Parkman, Francis: Montcalm and Wolfe. 
Boston, Little. 1914. 

Foote, A. E. and Skinner, A. W.: Explorers 
and Founders of America. N. Y., Ameri- 
can Book Co. 1907. 

Hasbrouck, Louise S.: The Boys’ Parkman. 
Boston, Little. 1912. 

Mace, Wm. H.: Stories of Heroism. Chi- 
cago, Rand. 1909. 


LAFAYETTE: 


Coe, Fannie E.: Makers of the Nation. N. 
Y., American Book Co. 1914. 


Crow, Martha: Lafayette. N. Y., Macmillan. 
1916. 


Foote, A. E. and Skinner, A. W.: Makers and 
Defenders of America. N. Y., American 
Book Co. 1910. 


Holland, Rupert S.: Historic Boyhoods. Phil- 
adelphia, Jacobs. 1909. 

Humphrey, Frace: Heroes of Liberty. In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs. 1921. 

Mace, Wm.: Stories of Heroism. Chicago, 
Rand. 1909. 

Madison, Lucy F.: Lafayette. Philadelphia, 
Penn Pub. Co. 1921. 

Sweetser, Kate D.: Ten Girls from History. 
N. Y., Harper. 1912. 

Tappan, Eva M.: Hero Stories of France. 
Boston, Houghton. 1920. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 


Bolton, Sarah K.: Famous American States- 
men. N. Y., Crowell. 1888. 

Brooks, E. S.: Historic Americans. N. Y., 
Crowell. 1899. 

Chandler, J. A. C. and Chitwood, O. D.: Mak- 
— American History. N. Y., Silver. 

16. 
Coe, F. E.: Makers of the Nation. N. Y., 
American Book Co. 1914. 

Faris, John T.: Makers of Our History. 
Boston. Ginn. 1917. 

Franklin, Benjamin: Benjamin Franklin; 
oo life written by himself. Boston, Ginn. 
888. 

Gordy, W. F.: American ‘Heroes and Lead- 
ers. N. Y., Scribner’s. 1901. 

Hubbard, Elbert: Little Journeys to the 
Homes of American Statesmen. N. Y., 
Putnam. 1898. 

Mace, Wm. H.: Stories of Heroism. Chi- 
cago, Rand. 1909. 

Morris, Charles: Heroes of Progress in 
America. Philadelphia, Lippincott. 1905. 

Wright, H. C.: Children’s Stories of the 
Great Scientists. N. Y., Scribner. 1914. 
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BOOKS FOR COLLATERAL 
READING 

Adams, Katharine: Red Caps and Lilies 
(French Revolution). N. Y., Macmillan. 1924. 

Atkinson, Eleanor: Poilu, a Dog of Roubaix. 
N. Y., Harper. 1918. 

Bennet, Robert A: For the White Christ (Char- 
lemagne). Chicago, McClurg. 1905. 

Brooks, E. S.: Chivalric Days. N. Y., Putnam. 
1886. 

Burke, Kathleen: Little Heroes of France. N. 
Y., Doubleday. 1920. 


Canfield, Dorothy: The Day of Glory. N. Y., 
Holt. 1919. 

Canfield, Dorothy: Home Fires in France. N. 
Y., Holt. 1918. 


Canfield, F. C.: The Refugee Family. N. lY., 
Harcourt. 1919. 

Carey, M.: French Fairy Tales. 
tury. 1906. 


Catherwood, Mary H.: The Story of Tonty. 
(La Salle). Chicago, McClurg. 1912. 

D’Aulnoy, Countess: The Children’s Fairy- 
Land, translated and adapted from the Fairy 
Tales of the Countess D’Aulnoy. 
Stokes. 1919. 

De la Ramee, Louise: A Dog of Flanders. Phil- 
adelphia, Lippincott. 1893. 

Dickens, Charles: A Tale of Two Cities. N. Y., 
Macmillan. 1909. 

Douglas, Amanda M.: Heroes of the Crusades. 
Boston, Lothrop. 1889. 

Drummond, Wm. H.: The Habitant and Other 


N. Y., Cen- 


French-Canadian Poems. N. Y., Putnam. 
1898. 
Dumas, Alexandre: The Three Musketeers. 


Boston, Little. 1888. 
Dyer, Walter A.: Pierrot, Dog of Belgium. 
N. Y., Doubleday. 1915. 

Egan, Maurice F.: Everybody’s Saint Francis 
(illustrated by Route et de Monvel). N. Y., 
Century. 1912. 

Foa, Madame Eugenie: The Boy Life of Na- 
poleon (translated by E. S. Brooks). Boston, 
Lothrop, 11895. 

France, Anatole: Honey-Bee (translated by 
Mrs. John Lane). London, Lane. 1912. 
Froissart, Jean: Stories from Froissart, Hd. 
by Henry Newbolt. N. Y., Macmillan. 1906. 
Hewes, Agnes D.: A Boy in the Lost Crusade. 

Boston, Houghton, 1923. 

Hoffman, Franz: The Little Dauphin. Chicago, 
McClurg. n.d. 

Hugo, Victor: Les Misérables (2 vols). Phil- 
adelphia, Winston. n.d. 

Hugo, Victor: Les Misérables. An Adaptation 
by Ettie Lee. N. Y., Boni & Liveright. 1924. 

Hugo, Victor: The Story of Jean Valjean, from 
Les Misérables, ed. by S. E. Wiltsie. Boston, 
Ginn. 1897. 

Hugo, Victor: The Toilers of the Sea. N. Y., 
Burt, n.d. 

Knipe, E. B. and Knipe, A. A.: Vive La France. 
N. Y., Century. 1919. 

Lafon, Andre: Jean Gilles, Schoolboy -—- 


lated by Lady Theodora Davidson). 
Putnam. 


1914. 


*McManus, Blanche: 


Lamprey, L.: Days of the Discoverers. N. Y., 
Stokes. 1921. 

Leblanc, Georgette: The Children’s Bluebird, 
adapted from Maeterlinck. N. Y., Dodd. 1914, 

Loti, Pierre: An Iceland Fisherman, Trans- 
Pony by A. F. DeKoven. Chicago, McClurg. 

Major, Charles: The Little King (Louis XIV). 
N. Y., Macmillan. 1915. 

Malot, Hector: Nobody’s Boy (Sans Famille) 
translated by Florence Crewe-Jones. N. Y., 


Cupples. 1916. 
Malot, Hector: Nobody’s Girl. N. Y., Cupples. 
Our Little French Cousin. 


1922. 
Boston, Page. 1905. 

Ogden, Ruth: Little Pierre and Big Peter (Cha- 
monix). N. Y., Stokes. 1915 . 

Orczy, Baroness: The Scarlet Pimpernel 
(French Revolution). N. Y., Grosset. n.d. 
Parker, Gilbert: The Seats of the Mighty (Que- 

bec). N. Y., Burt. 1906. 

Perkins, Lucy: The Belgium Twins. 
Houghton. 1917. 

Perkins, Lucy: The French Twins (Rheims). 
Boston, Houghton. 1918. 

Pitman, Leila W.: Stories of Old France. N. 
Y., American Book Co. 1902. \ 

Price, Eleanor C.: Stories from French History. 
N. Y., Dodd. n.d. 

Rostand, Edmond: Story of Chanticlere, an 
adaptation. N. Y., Stokes. n.d. 

St. Nicholas: Stories of the Middle Ages, Re- 
told from St. Nicholas. N. Y., Century. 1909. 

Saintine, X. B.: Picciola. Boston, Houghton. 
1872. 

Seaman, A. H.: ‘When A Cobbler Ruled the 
King (French Revolution). N. Y., Macmillan. 
1919. 

Slaughter, Gertrude: Two Children in Old 
Paris. N. Y., Macmillan, 1918. 

Smith, Elva S.: Heroines of History and Le 
gend. Boston, Lothrop. 1921. 

Stein, Evaleen: A Little Shepherd of Provence. 
Boston, Page. 1910. 

Stein, Evaleen: Gabriel and the Hour Book. 
Boston, Page. 1906. 

Stein, Evaleen: The Little Count of Normandy. 
Boston, Page. 1919. 

Twain, Mark: Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc. N. Y., Harper. 1905. 

Van Dyke, Henry: The Broken Soldier and the 
Maid of France. N. Y., Harper. 1919. 

Verne, Jules: Tour of the World in Eighty 
Days. N. Y., Scribner. 1919. 

Verne, Jules: The Mysterious Island. N. Y., 
Burt. n.d. 

Walter, L. Edna: Peeps at the World’s Chil- 
dren. N. Y., Macmillan. 1915. 

Weyman, Stanley: A Gentleman of France 
(Henry IV). N. Y., Longmans. 1911. 

Weyman, Stanley: Under the Red Robe. N. Y., 
Longman’s. 1915. 

Wilmot-Buxton, Ethel M.: Stories from Old 
French Romance. N. Y., Stokes, 1910. 

Yonge, Charlotte: The Little Duke (William 
of Normandy). London. Macmillan. 1921. 

Yonge, Charlotte: The Prince and the Page 
(Crusades). N. Y., Macmillan. 1909. 


Boston, 
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A STUDY OF 4,300 GRADES IN SPANISH 
J. Witt1aM Jounson, Hollywood High School 


The grades used in this study were con- 
tributed by pupils in the Los Angeles High 
School Spanish classes during the first se- 
mester of 1921-1922. The following table 
states the number of schools reporting the 


grades. 

Class Number of Schools 
9B = 
9A 1 

10B 14 

10A 8 

11B 13 

11A 7 

12B 8 

12A 6 


Total 81 


The number of classes represented in 
this study are as follows: 
Number of classes 


9B 

9A 36 
10B 37 
10A 22 
11B 18 
11A 9 
12B 8 
12A 6 


Total 197 
A matter of first importance is to deter- 
mine the location of the 4,300 grades. Table 
I gives the desired information. 


TABLE I 
Class Number of pupils 
9B 
9A 824 
10B 861 
10A 500 
11B 298 
11A 136 
12B 47 
12A 31 
Total 4,300 


More than one-third of the grades were 
contributed by 9B pupils and less than one 
per cent by 12A pupils. The number of 
pupils in 9A is about 50% of the 9B. It 
is evident that many pupils begin Spanish 
and drop out at the end of 9B. This 
elimination represents a total loss to both 
schools and pupils. Can part of this loss 
be prevented by entrance tests in Spanish 
to determine the probable success of the 
applicant? 

Another important consideration is the 


distribution of 4,300 grades on a percent- 


age scale. Table II presents the facts. 
Taste II 
The scale Number of cases 
90-100 
80- 90 1,370 
70- 80 1,387 
Below 70 206 
Fail 526 
Total 4,300 
The median grade is 82%. This means 


that 50% of the grades are below 82% and 
50% are above this mark. However, the 
median in itself has little significance unless 
we consider the standard deviation from 
the median. The standard deviation indi- 
cates how far down from the median and 
how far above the median one must figure 
to obtain two-thirds of the cases. In this 
case we find that these limits are 70 to 94, 
a standard deviation of approximately 12. 

If now we examine the 1,603 cases of 
9B, we observe the following distribution 
of grades. 


Taste III 
OB 

The scale Number of cases 
90-100 317 
80- 90 464 
70- 80 486 
Below 70 88 
Fail 248 
Total 1,603 


The median grade 79%, and the standard 
deviation from the median is 14; that is, 
two-thirds of the cases lie between 65 and 


TasBLe IV 
9A 

The scale Number of cases 
90-100 132 
80- 90 229 
70- 80 302 
Below 70 26 
Fail 135 
Total 824 


The median grade is 78%, and the stand- 
ard deviation from the median is 8%. Two- 
thirds of the cases lie between 70 and 87. 
Although the median score is slightly lower 
than that of the 9B, the standard deviation 
shows that two thirds of the cases are more 
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Surface For Table 1. 


Surface For Table 2. 


9B 9A 10B 11B 
qua, 


Surface For 
Table 3. 


‘Fail To 70 70-80 80-90 90-100 


Surface For 
Table 6 


Fail To70 70-80 80-90 90-100 
Surface For Table 8. 


Fail To 70 70-80 80-90 90-100 


11A 12B 12A 


Surface For Table 4. 


Fail To70 70-80 80-90 90-100 


Surface For Table 5. 


—__| 


Fail To 70 70-80 80-90 90-100 


Surface For Table 9. 


Fail To70 70-80 80-90 90-100 


Surface For Table 7. 


Fail To70 70-80 80-90 90-100 
Surface For Table 10. 
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closely grouped about the median. This 
indicates that the group is better classified 
and more select than that of 9B. 


TABLE V 
10B 

The scale Number of cases 
90-100 158 
80- 90 288 
70- 80 308 
Below 70 41 
Fail 66 
Total 861 


The median score is 80, and the standard 
deviation from the median is 9%. Two- 
thirds of the cases lie between 89% and 
70%. It is interesting to note that the 
number of pupils in 9A and 10B are about 
the same; that the median grades are 78% 
and 80; and that the standard deviations 
are 8% and 9% respectively. This indi- 
cates that there has been no elimination and 


no betterment in classification compared 
with 9A. 


VI 
10A 

The scale Number of cases 
90-100 97 
80- 90 168 
70- 80 162 
Below 70 17 
Fail 56 
Total 500 


The median score is 81, and the stand- 
ard deviation from the median is 15. Two- 
thirds of the cases lie between 96 and 60. 
Evidently something has caused a wide 
spread of 30 to include two-thirds of the 
grades. Can it be the difficulties presented 
by the subjunctive mode, combined with an 
attempt to read Spanish literature? 


Tasce VII 
11B 

The scale Number of cases 

90-100 

80- 90 93 

70- 80 99 
Below 70 16 
Fail 20 


Total 298 
The median score is 82, and the stand- 
ard deviation from the median is 12. Two- 
thirds of the cases lie between 94 and 70. 
The grades are more closely grouped about 
the median than is the case in 1OA. In the 


10A grades there is a spread of 30, while 
in those of 11B a spread of 24. Elimina- 
tion has played an important part. 


Tasce VIII 
11A 

The scale Number of cases 

90-100 26 

80- 90 56 

70- 80 41 
Below 70 12 
Fail 1 


Total 136 
The median score is 82, and the stand- 
ard deviation from the median is 8%. Two- 
thirds of the cases lie between 90% and 
73%. From these figures it is clear that 


elimination and classification have bettered 
conditions. 


IX 
12B 

The scale Number of cases 

90-100 22 

80- 90 16 

70- 80 5 
Below 70 4 
Fail 0 


Total 47 
The median score is 8814, and the stand- 
ard deviation from the median is 744. Two- 
thirds of the cases lie between 96-81. The 


forty-seven who remain are indeed a se- 
lected group. 


TABLE X 
12A 

The scale Number of cases 
90-100 19 
80- 90 5 
70- 80 5 
Below 70 2 
Fail 0 
Total 31 


The median score is 92, and the stand- 
ard deviation from the median is 5. Two- 
thirds of the cases lie between 97 and 87. 
The number of cases in the twelfth year 
are so few that the data obtained from them 
are not at all significant. 

This study calls special attention to the 
large elimination of pupils in the second 
semester of the first year. Why this con- 
dition? Is Spanish chosen by many who 
should be advised not to study it? How 
should this advice be administered? 

Who determined these 4,300 grades in 


d 
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Spanish? As nearly as can be ascertained, 
about fifty Spanish teachers. Were the 
grades determined by a uniform standard? 
No, not at all. Teacher judgment plus a 
written test compiled by the individual 
teachers were the standards used. The 
data given in this study cannot be said to 


determine a norm toward which our Spanish 
classes should strive. The call is for 
standardized tests and norms determined 
by these tests for the various classes. With 
such instruments at our service we can de- 
termine the progress of Spanish pupils to- 
ward a predetermined goal. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHING LITERATURE IN 
READING COURSES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


O.iver M. Jounston, Stanford University. 


With some teachers reading matter serves 
merely as a means of increasing the stu- 
dents’ vocabulary and knowledge of gram- 
mar. In other cases the chief aim is to give 
him practice in pronunciation and in acquir- 
ing a practical command of the language. 
While all of these are important considera- 
tions, the literary qualities of the story or 
play being read should not be neglected. In 
the first place, the teacher who has the neces- 
sary knowledge of literature and a keen ap- 
preciation of literary values will naturally 
select reading material from the best authors. 
The choice of texts for class use is exceed- 
ingly important. A good book read in the 
right way is always stimulating. The pur- 
pose of this note is to offer a few simple 
suggestions with the hope that they may be 
of assistance to the teacher in impressing on 
—— the literary value of the texts 
read. 

Some knowledge of the author’s life, per- 
sonality, habits, temperament, and ideas is 
the first essential. To become acquainted 
with the writer as a literary figure means 
greater interest in his works. The literary 
movement with which he is connected should 
be made clear, including some discussion of 
its main characteristics. For example, if 
one of Victor Hugo’s plays or novels were 
being read, it would be a great loss to the 
pupil if he did not learn some of the out- 
standing facts in the life of the great author 
and get some idea of the fundamental con- 
ceptions underlying the romantic movement. 
It would be impossible to read a work of 
such a writer under proper guidance with- 
out being impressed with its literary value. 
Some conception of the great poet’s place in 
literature could certainly be gained even by 
a high school pupil. 

We should aspire to make at least some 
of the boys and girls understand that for- 


eign languages are not to be studied as an 
end in themselves, but as a means to the 
comprehension of the life and thought of 
foreign peoples. To get the point of view 
of another race is worth while. It helps us 
to see the whole truth. The history of every 
nation is a fascinating story. It is a record 
of its civilization and a part of this history 
is reflected in its literature. 

_ The pupil’s interest in the literary value 
of the work being read may be greatly in- 
creased through questions and discussion. 
For example, it will be well to find out what 
he thinks about the types of character por- 
trayed in the text used, and what he thinks 
about the author’s success in delineating 
character. Questions on the development 
of the story and the importance of certain 
episodes will be helpful as a means of lead- 
ing him to think about the book as a piece 
of literature. Some discussion of the pur- 
pose of the author in writing the book will 
be of interest. The members of the class 
might also be asked to point out some of 
the things that had interested them most 
during the reading of a given text. If two 
or three of the most striking passages con- 
tained in it were committed to memory, it 
would be helpful. One might also show how 
the work illustrates certain characteristics 
of the literary movement with which the 
author is associated. The teacher should 
endeavor, as far as possible, to get the pupil 
to express his opinion regarding the various 
questions raised. Whether he follows the 
plan indicated above or some other method, 
the main point is that no text should be read 
without giving some consideration to its 
literary qualities. 

It goes without saying that anyone who 
guides a class successfully in such work 
must have an adequate knowledge of the 
literature, history, and geography of the 
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country whose language he is teaching. 
Every foreign language teacher has the op- 
portunity to create an interest in good liter- 
ature. Whether or not he succeeds will de- 
pend largely upon his training, literary taste 
and interest in literature, as well as upon 
his ability as a teacher. After all, success 
in teaching as in other lines of work, is a 
relative matter. There are a great many 


degrees of success between the bottom round 
and the top round of the profession, and 
those who stand at the top may not be all 
that they should be. Unlimited opportuni- 
ties for growth are still before them. They 
are often rated as exceptional because they 
are compared with others who have been 
less successful. The greatness of great 
teachers is half due to the littleness of others. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


Rosert Hernvon Fire, Columbia University. 


California is entitled to play an important 
part in any foreign language study. The 
effective school organization of the State, 
the generous physical support which Cali- 
fornia gives to education and, above all, its 
high standards for secondary school teachers 
entitle it to a unique place in our national 
school system. The Committee on Direc- 
tion and Control of the STUDY recognized 
this last year in selecting Mr. Wheeler, the 
Supervisor of Modern Languages in the 
Los Angeles schools, as its expert in Span- 
ish for carrying on the investigation, and in 
making California a “special region,” rank- 
ing therefore in the organization of this 
STUDY with the whole of New England or 
the Middle States or South. 


It is quite certain then that, on the basis 
of noblesse oblige, much is expected of the 
California modern language teachers. An 
opportunity has already been given them 
to contribute to the STUDY in filling out 
the large questionnaire which the Federal 
Bureau of Education sent out between 
March 17th and 27th to 20,000 secondary 
schools of the country. This questionnaire 
is not the product of pedagogical theoreti- 
cians ; it is the result of nearly three months’ 
continuous thought, practical experiment, 
and revision. The Southern California 
teachers will have an especial interest in it, 
as it has been largely the work of their rep- 
resentative among the Special investigators, 
Mr. Wheeler, most of whose waking hours 
during the past few months have been given 
to its preparation. Its general plan found 
criticism at the hands of the twenty-eight 
experienced teachers gathered at Princeton 
with the General Committee last New 
Year’s; it has been repeatedly revised by 
the Committee on Investigation, and was 


sent in experimental and tentative form to 
seventy-five secondary schools. Before it 
finally came from the press scores of per- 
sons had contributed suggestions to its 
make-up and, complicated as it may seem 
at first appearance, it has been stripped of 
everything except what represents the mini- 
mum of details on enrollment and teacher 
training which a nation-wide study like ours 
demands. 

The information asked for is exhaustive 
and we hope that the results will furnish a 
picture that will be true and adequate for 
an understanding of the foreign langauge 
problem of the American schools. Next year 
the California teachers will be asked to make 
further contributions to the STUDY. Sta- 
tistics are all right in their way, but they 
can only present the problem. Its solution 
must rest upon the number of further con- 
tributions from the thoughtful and progres- 
sive teachers of the country. 


We are in an age which believes in the 
exact measurement of the results of second- 
ary education, but as yet comparatively lit- 
tle has been done to adapt such important 
contributions, to the teaching of modern 
languages. Various forms of achievement 
and prognostic tests have been worked out 
and published, and we know from the re- 
plies received from a brief questionnaire 
sent out by the STUDY in November, 1924, 
that many schools in California are using 
these tests. The STUDY cannot hope to 
dispose of the question of achievement tests 
by producing a form which will have ulti- 
mate and permanent value. What it can 
do is to try out with a larger number of 
pupils than ever before and under more 
favorable conditions than have hitherto pre- 
vailed, as many forms of such tests which 
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promise successful results. The devising of 
a battery of tests for measuring achieve- 
ment at the various stages of instruction— 
tests in comprehension, grammar, transla- 
tion and composition—is a task on which 
the Special Investigators and a group of 
interested teachers are working day and 
night. When these tests have been stand- 
ardized they will be ready for trying out 
next year in a widely distributed system of 
secondary schools, and: with a total of many 
thousands of pupils. .In this tryout Cali- 
fornia will certainly have its part and make 
its contribution toward the findings on which 
recommendations regarding achievement 
tests will be based. 

Hand in hand with these tests will go the 
staging of a number of controlled experi- 
ments. The series of problems presented 
for solution is a long one and includes many 
questions of curriculum, involving vocabu- 
lary, grammar, translation and phonetics, as 
well as questions of method. The psycho- 
logical aspects of learning a foreign language 
have thus far been little touched, and the 
transfer of values which carry over between 
modern languages and other subjects has 
not yet been measured. While there are 
many questions of organization and admin- 
istration affecting modern language instruc- 
tion which must now be raised, the method 
of approaching these questions: varies from 
the researches of the graduate student or 
more advanced scholar, closeted with a 
bookcase full of reports, to the phonetic ex- 
periment conducted in a laboratory equipped 
with costly apparatus, or the carefully con- 
trolled progress through the scholastic year 


of parallel classes using different methods. 
An attack on all these questions would re- 
quire the mobilization of all the educational 
psychologists and a considerable proportion 
of the modern language experts of the coun- 
try, and, incidentally, the income of an em- 
pire. The task of the Investigation Com- 
mittee is to seek out the most important and 
fundamental things and arrange for their 
investigation. In such an allocation of test 
and experiment the secondary schools of 
California will certainly have their part. 


Measurement has its limitations. In every 
question where it enters and in many where 
the factors are not measurable, the experi- 
ence of jwell-trained and seasoned teachers 
must be sought. The value of the various 
objectives of modern language study, and 
the means of getting at these must rest, to 
a considerable extent, on opinion, but the 
opinion of experienced teachers gathered 
from a sufficient number of sources is of 
high scientific value. It will be our task 
next year to sound out this opinion widely 
regarding all questions which bear on the 
method and content of modern language in- 
struction: textbooks, oral and aural prac- 
tices, the presentation of literary and cul- 
tural material, the use of phonographs and 
phonetic instruments, the organization of 
courses; in short, everything that makes for 
an arrangement of the work with a view to 
definite goals and proper adaptation of the 
materials and methods of instruction to 
these. To these questions the teachers of 
California will certainly be called upon to 
make their contribution. 


Demain, disons-nous, viendra-t-il jamais ?— 
Hier est mort et passé, tout en cendre; 

Aujourd’ hui, c’est le présent qui parait, 

Et le seul duquel nous pouvons dépendre. 


Pour cette raison, ici, je proclame, 
Qu’a présent, il faut savoir profiter, 

Des trops courts moments qui ravivent l’ame, 
Nous font désirer demain, puis chanter. 


C’est maintenant que tout sourit, s’éveille, 
La nature; champs, foréts, nids, oiseaux, 

Prés verdoyants, collines, frais ruisseaux ; 

Tout féte le temps, ainsi fait l’abeille. 


Le Temps 


Chaque jour, notre tache nous appelle, 
Il faut l’accomplir, oui, avec ardeur ; 
Demain viendra, il faut étre fidéle, 

Et recommencer toujours de tout coeur. 


Espoir, espoir, en Dieu est l’avenir! 
Mais aujourd’ hui puisque le soleil brille, 
Soyons heureux; sachons nous souvenir, 
D’hier aussi, quand 1’étoile scintille. 


LoutsE DELORME NEVRAUMONT. 


Manual Arts High School 
Los Angeles, Avrir, 1925. 
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SOME EUROPEAN SNAPSHOTS 
H. R. Brus, University of California, Southern Branch. 


Nowadays there is nothing particularly 
remarkable about a trip to Europe. Any- 
one who can save, beg, borrow or steal the 
comparatively limited sum necessary is prac- 
tically certain of a safe trip, enjoyable time 
and assured return. When I happened to 
note in the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald that the permanent American popu- 
lation of Paris is nearly 30,000, and that 
probably 50,000 more are transient visitors, 
I concluded that it would be useless to pose 
or expatiate. So, if I am passing on any 
comment to the readers of the BULLETIN 
at the editor’s request, it is merely in the 
hope that some of the events witnessed and 
the impressions received may prove of in- 
terest. 

I left Los Angeles in September and went 
directly to Paris, which remained my head- 
quarters during my stay abroad. The French 
capital was the scene of so much that was 
interesting that I spent more time there 
than I intended originally. Nevertheless, 
one trip was made to Normandy and Brit- 
tany, two to different sections of the Battle 
Front, one to Belgium, and a longer one to 
Switzerland, the Rhone Valley and the Rivi- 
era. Many of you have made similar trips 
and the mention of the localities will doubt- 
less call up a multitude of reminiscences. 


When I reached Paris, the city was much 
stirred by the illness of Anatole France, who 
passed away shortly after my arrival. The 
body lay in state at his residence, the Villa 
Said, and during all of one day the people 
of Paris filed through the rooms to pay 
their respects. All classes of society were 
represented and the attitude and comments 
showed the general grief. The funeral it- 
self was an impressive ceremonial, national 
in its character, and was attended by the 
Academy, the highest civil and military 
dignitaries, and an outpouring of the popu- 
lace. It was indeed suggestive to see the 
honor paid to a great man of letters. 

Somewhat similar in nature but wholly 
different in character, was the ceremony of 
the transfer of Jean Jaures’ body to the 
Pantheon several weeks later. Entomb- 
ment in the national shrine of great men is 
no common event; besides, the significance 
of this man, a Socialist and pacifist, who 
was assassinated at the beginning of the 


Great War, lent a special importance. The 
body had been brought to Paris and lay in 
state at the Chambre des Deputés. At eleven 
o'clock on a Sunday morning the procession 
started on its way along the Boulevard St. 
Germain, the Boulevard St. Michel and the 
Rue Soufflot to the Pantheon. Elaborate 
preparations against disorder had been made 
by the authorities. The line of march was 
flanked by soldiers and police, stationed 
some ten feet apart, and all important cross 
streets had squadrons of cavalry ready for 
service. The whole route was packed with 
people who jostled and crowded to get next 
to the curb. Everywhere there were men 
selling red ribbons and labor newspapers, 
which were filled with eulogistic notices 
about Jaures. The body was borne on a 
huge catalfalque drawn by coal miners in 
their working garb, and at each of the four 
corners was a huge urn from which clouds 
of incense slowly diffused to mingle with 
the gray November fog. The marchers in 
line represented the dignitaries of the na- 
tion, but even more the working classes. 
The red flag was carried by some of the 
latter and the strains of the Internationale 
were frequently heard. The cries of the 
spectators represented mingled sentiments: 
hostility to war, demands for social justice, 
attacks upon bureaucracy and _ politicians 
and exhortations to support the govern- 
ment. The atmosphere was tense, but ap- 
parently the masses were quite willing to 
confine ebullitions to the vocal. However, 
it gave a fine opportunity to observe the 
Parisian populace. 


A few days later the dinner of the Amer- 
ican Club of Paris on Thanksgiving Eve, 
gave an opportunity to view officialdom. 
Through the courtesy of Consul-General 
Skinner there came a personal meeting with 
both Marshals Foch and Joffre, something 
not easily to be forgotten. The speech of 
the new French ambassador to Washing- 
ton, M. Daeschner, was marked by a deft 
reference to the question of the debts and 
was really the first gun of the campaign that 
was later to be waged with so much energy. 
Equally deft and interesting was the reply 
of our own Mr. Herrick, who answered in 
a way both polite and firm. Most of the 
readers of the BULLETIN have read the con- 
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troversy in the press, but it was far more 
exciting to hear the actual words of a con- 
cealed debate. 


The Thanksgiving Day service in the 
Madeleine, the next day, was the occasion 
for another outpouring of Americans. It 
gave a thrill to see Old Glory carried by a 
group of sturdy American soldiers from the 
Paris Post of the Legion, to hear the tribute 
paid to America by the curé and to listen to 
the reading of President Coolidge’s proc- 
lamation. Incidentally it was quite remark- 
able to listen to the curé’s remarks, first in 
French, to his French auditors; next, in ex- 
cellent English, to the Americans present. 


Rarely could one happen upon Paris at a 
more interesting time. Political and social 
events occurred in rapid succession and dis- 
cussions of all kinds were rife. The opera- 
tions of the Dawes Plan, the recognition of 
Russia, and the ever-present question of the 
debts were debated everywhere. Just be- 
fore the British elections, France, at the 
suggestion of Premier Macdonald, had 
agreed to interchange ambassadors with the 
Moscow government, and relations were 
thus renewed. Then came the publication of 
the alleged Zinoviev letter, and the surpris- 
ing reaction of the British electorate, fol- 
lowed by the repudiation of the conventions 
made by Britain’s labor government with 
Moscow. There were many in Paris who 
felt that the Herriot ministry had acted too 
quickly and the arrival of Krassin was 
greeted with both applause and disapproval. 
But, on the whole, European sentiment has 
come to feel that the present Russian regime 
is permanent, that it will undergo a gradual 
evolution and that it must be dealt with 
officially. 


The debt to America was continually dis- 
cussed, and is too great a question for de- 
bate here. Suffice it to say that the French 
people, while they do not specifically refuse 
to acknowledge it, feel that the payment is 
impossible, and will not admit of the justice 
of the full amount. France has not balanced 
her budget and does not appear likely to do 
so. And the Dawes Plan is accepted, but 
merely in a spirit of skepticism. 


There were various interesting functions 
at the American University Union, which 


is an institution supported by the Carnegie 


Foundation and a number of our universi- 


ties. It forms a center for university peo- 
ple and any who go to Paris will find a 
warm welcome and much assistance at the 
headquarters at 178 Boulevard St. Germain. 
There can be found information as to 
accommodations, contacts with other uni- 
versity men and women, and help in unravel- 
ing of the perplexities of courses of study at 
the various French institutions. 


I wish space permitted some details of 
the various trips about the country—to Mont 
Saint Michel with its famous old Abbey, to 
quaint Brittany and its refreshing common 
folk, to the glimpse of the trenches near 
Rheims, to the ghastly scars of tragic Ypres. 
I should like to tell of a visit to Geneva, 
where a former student of mine who is 
now in the secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, gave me an insight into the workings 
of that much-discussed organization, and 
quite converted me to a belief in its ac- 
complishments. And the visit to Chamonix, 
where I had the good fortune to meet a 
veritable M. Perrichon, although the charm- 
ing Henriette was unfortunately absent. So, 
also, the Rhone Valley and the Riviera, 
where I felt myself back in our own South- 
ern California. But all this would take much 
more space than the Editor has at his dis- 
posal. Suffice it to say that the traveler 
who goes merely to Paris and spends his 
time migrating between the Café de la Paix 
or the American Express Company office to 
the fool-traps of Montmartre has made the 
mistake of his life. Let him get out into 
the country, away from the flocks of tour- 
ists and mix with the people. Then, and 
then only, will he find the unmistakable 
charm of France lay hold upon him. 

And what a charm it is! The atmosphere 
of beauty, the delight of getting from Main 
Street, from worrying about what “folks 
will say” of your remarks. Bernard Shaw 
is it, who says that the American is more 
than anybody else on earth passionately de- 
sirous of improving himself, and when he 
thinks he has improved himself sufficiently, 
he begins to hunt around for somebody else 
to improve. Well, one finds nothing of that 
sort in France, and the realization is de- 
licious. And one may mix with a social 
crowd and find that it is not “highbrow” to 
talk about things literary or artistic. There 
is no booming or boosting, no “what do you 
think of us?”’, nothing provincial; but in- 
stead, the cosmopolitan. I find myself gen- 
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uinely homesick for the scenes that have 
been left and for the good French folk with 
whom I associated. 

What a jumble this all is! But it is im- 
possible to record in a short three or four 
pages the kaleidoscopic experiences of four 
months. I find myself renewed in zeal and 
vigor by the vacation. More and more there 
grows on one the realization that every 
teacher. particularly the teacher of language, 
should spend time abroad and spend it fre- 
quently. Our two eyes are given us for the 


purpose of affording us with a sense of 
perspective. And a visit abroad with the 
consequent opportunity to view matters from 
the standpoint of another nation and race 
gives us the emancipation from the narrow 
and provincial. Since we have come into 
the Old World as a nation—and the single 
most important impression that one gets 
abroad just now is the absolutely staggering 
influence of America in world affairs—the 
greater is the need for all Americans who 
can to make the trip. 


SPANISH FOLK-LORE IN THE UNITED STATES 


AureLio M. Espinosa, Stanford University, California. 


One of the richest fields for the study of 
Spanish folk-lore is the southwestern part 
of our own country, particularly the states 
of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. Some of these regions are very 
old in Spanish traditions and have very tena- 
ciously preserved many precious documents 
of old Spanish folk-lore that other Spanish 
countries and even Spain itself have com- 
pletely forgotten. For the comparative 
study of Spanish folk-lore, therefore, the 
collection, publication and study of folk-lore 
materials from the above mentioned regions 
are of the greatest interest and importance. 

Very little has been done in the collection 
and publication of really traditional ma- 
terial of Spanish source from any of these 
regions, with the single exception of New 
Mexico. In the field of New Mexican Span- 
ish folk-lore, the author of this article was 
fortunate enough to collect abundant ma- 
terials that have been a distinct addition to 
general Spanish folk-lore studies.' Some of 
these materials, particularly the purely lin- 
guistic studies, the folk-tales and the ro- 
mances tradicionales, or traditional ballads, 
have been a very welcome contribution to 
Spanish linguistics and folk-lore. The tra- 
ditional Spanish ballads, for example, that 


1Most of the writer’s articles were published 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore during 
the years 1910-1916, with the general title, New 
Mezican Spanish Folk-Lore, as follows: I Myths, 
II Superstitions and Beliefs, III Folk-Tales, IV 
Proverbs, V Popular Comparisons, VI Los Tro- 
vos del Viejo Vilmas, VII More Folk-Tales, VIII 
Short Stories and Anecdotes, IX Riddles, X 
Children’s Games, XI Nursery Rhymes. Four- 
teen more New-Mexican Spanish folk-tales were 
published in the Bulletin de Dialectologie Ro- 
mane, Hamburg, Germany, 1914. His collec- 


are ten in number and are found in twenty- 
seven versions, furnish us with one of the 
most interesting and most archaic collections 
of Spanish ballads that have been collected 
anywhere in the Spanish world. Some of 
them are versions of Spanish ballads brought 
to the New World in the XVIth century 
and are, therefore, some of the most precious 
materials of Spanish folk-lore found in 
Spanish America. 

But the New Mexican field has not been 
exhausted by any means. Much more ma- 
terial is available and it only awaits an en- 
thusiastic collector who will appreciate its 
worth and save it from oblivion. New 
Mexican institutions unfortunately take no 
interest in the matter, and it remains for 
certain individuals who have the time and 
the ability to understand what is real folk- 
lore and what is modern and unimportant 
to continue this precious harvest. 

In California there are more collectors, 
according to reports, but very little has been 
published as yet that has any great value for 
Spanish folk-lore studies. The author has 
collected and published a small number of 
traditional Spanish ballads, which like the 
New Mexican, are real gems on account of 
the archaic character of the versions. They 


tion of traditional Spanish ballads from New 
Mexico was published in the Révue Hispanique, 
Paris, 1915, with the title Romancero Nuevome- 
jicano. In the work of C. F. Lummis, The Land 
of Poco Tiempo, New York, 1893, there are a 
few New-Mexican Spanish folk-songs, for the 
most part modern and of little importance for 
folk-lore studies. In fact, Mr. Lummis says that 
in New Mexico no traditional Spanish ballads 
were to be found. There are ten in twenty- 
seven versions in my publication mentioned 
above, and I feel confident that more may yet 
be found. 
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are published unedited in the Memorial 
Volumes? published in Spain recently in 
honor of Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the 
greatest living authority on Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, and who is collecting 
for publication the Spanish balladry of the 
whole Spanish-speaking world. He has the 
theory that the Spanish ballads are found 
in oral tradition wherever the Spanish lan- 
guage is spoken, and thus far his theory has 
been upheld wherever folk-lorists have 
looked for such materials. The author of 
this article has an unpublished collection of 
folk-tales from Spanish California. As for 
Spanish popular songs and lyrics, the only 
interesting collection for the Southwest as 
a whole is the publication of Miss Eleanor 
Hague, Spanish American Folk-Songs, New 
York, 1917. These songs, however, are not 
very old. The recent publications of Mr. 
Lummis, Spanish Songs from Old Cali- 
fornia, are XIXth century songs, and of 
little interest to folk-lore. 


From Arizona and Texas I do not know 
of any important published documents of 
traditional Spanish folk-lore. Now that in- 
terest in the Spanish language is spreading 
over our country, thanks to the just appre- 
ciation on the part of Americans for a lan- 
guage that is spoken on ‘this continent by 
some fifty million people with whom we 
must live in continual commercial and cul- 
tural relations, and that is one of the great 
languages of the world, it is to be hoped 
that professors and teachers of Spanish in 
our universities and colleges will make an 
earnest effort to interest their students in 
Spanish folk-lore, an almost virgin field that 
lies at our doors. ’ 

One interesting and useful work, for ex 
ample, that all students of Spanish could 
very well undertake is the collection from all 


parts of our Spanish Southwest of the popu-. 


lar lyric quatrains, or coplas. In New Mex- 
ico and Colorado the Spanish-speaking ‘peo- 
ple call these popular poetic compositions 
versos. Echar versos, to compose and sing 
these popular quatrains on special occasions, 
was a regular pastime in the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries. Thousands of them have 
been composed and hundreds may be easily 
collected. I have a collection from New 
Mexico, unedited, of about eight hundred. 
These coplas are the philosophy of the peo- 
ple. They are for the most part of a sen- 
tentious character and express universal 


truths. They are usually in octosyllabic 
verse, the Spanish popular metre par excel- 
lence, and very frequently preserve tradi- 
tional materials two or three hundred years 
old. 

The Amercian Folk-Lore Society, thanks 
to the efforts and interests of Professor 
Franz Boas of Columbia University, has 
taken a very active interest in the collecting 
and publishing of Spanish folk-lore from 
every possible source. But the funds of the 
society are limited, and unless material aid 
is constantly received from persons of wealth 
it is very difficult to carry on these inves- 
tigations. In order to have a large collec- 
tion of peninsular Spanish folk-tales for our 
comparative studies the American Folk-Lore 
Society decided several years ago to send a 
special investigator to Spain. The generos- 
ity of Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, past presi- 
dent of the society, and one of the most 
eminent American folk-lorists, made pos- 
sible the expedition to Spain, and the result 
was most fortunate. We came back from 
Spain with some three hundred folk-tales 
that will be of inestimable value to our com- 
parative studies.* We have in these Spanish 
materials conclusive proof of the theories 
we formerly held about the general character 
of the Spanish-American material, namely 
that it is for the most part traditional and 
very old. For the ballads the creative period 
ended in the X VIth century. From that time 
to the end of the X VIIIth century they came 
to the New World through various channels 
of tradition. In other fields the creative pe- 
riod has had a longer life. In the case of the 
coplas, the décimas, or ballad-like composi- 
tions of a narrative, amorous or philosophic 
character, the vigor of modern tradition vies 
with the old. 

And to collect these materials from the 
Spanish-speaking Americans of our great 
Southwest a work really herculean is neces- 
sary. To cry for funds to carry on these 
researches may seem, in our commercially 
mad age, like a voice that cries in the wil- 
derness. But it does not matter. For even 
without funds some of this precious material 
may be collected by some of us. 

2Homenaje a Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, 2 
volumes, Madrid, 1925. 

8’These materials are now being published in 
the Stanford University Publications, with the 
title, Cuentos Populares Espanoles. Volumes 


I and II appeared in 1923 and 1924. Volume 
III is now in press. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Wma. LeonarpD ScHwartz, Stanford University. 


Paul Dermée has just been appointed the 
literary critic of the radio station at the 
Eiffel Tower. On Tuesdays at five he will 
give an account of the books of the week, 
and read literary news bulletins each Friday. 
But until our receivers have been improved, 
American teachers may get more help from 
a periodical letter about French books. 

Have you seen the Nouveau Petit La- 
rousse Illustré (cloth, 22frs, leather, 45frs.) 
which went to press last December? After 
the war, the Larousse firm partly revised the 
Petit Larousse, which came out in 1921, with 
definitions of words like “tank,” changes in 
a few maps, and 16 pages giving the history 
of the war and the results of the peace con- 
ferences. This is the edition of the Petit 


Larousse now sold in America by D. C. 


Heath & Co. The next revision undertaken 
by Larousse was that of their two-volume 
dictionary, which appeared at the end of 
1922, with the title Larousse Universel, 
price, half-leather, 195frs, less 5% for cash. 
A new feature in this work consists of 112 
pages of rotogravures reproducing some 
650 pictures. The Larousse Universil is 
complete and up-to-date, and should be in 
every school. I note that it includes the 
word “autocar” (sightseeing autos), “as- 
pirateur,” illustrated (vacuum-sweeper), 
and a synoptic picture which gives the 
language of the movies, e. g. “film,” “tour- 
ner un film” (taking a film). “Dancing” 
(to be pronounced dan’ sin’gh) will be 
found here defined as a “lieu ot l’on danse ;” 
the word “poste” (m.) is given in its new 
meaning of “instrument, apparatus,” “poste 
de T.S.F., poste de téléphone;” and the 
Ruhr is mentioned with the pronunciation 
“rour.” 

The Nouveau Petit Larousse is based 
upon the revised two-volume dictionary. 
Compared with the old Petit Larousse, it 
has 1760 pages against 1680, 51 dictionary 
entries under Y and 189 under Z, as com- 
pared with 24 and 155 in the revision of 
1921. I will mention the inclusion of the 
word “zwanze,” dear to Belgians, and many 
scientific terms like “zymohydroline.” Other 
words and definitions now found for the 
first time in a Petit Larousse are “fascisme” 
(which replaces the entry “fascio,” to be 


found in the Universel), “filmer,” “inter- 
allié,” “‘photogénique”—que se préte bien 
aux projections cinématographiques, visage 
photogénique,” “pyjama” cancelling “puy- 
jama,” “radiotéléphonie,” “receveur” de- 
fined as the conductor who takes fares in a 
public vehicle, and “vélo” for “bike,” from 
whence the surprising derivatives: “véloce- 
man” and “vélocewoman.” All of these 
items appeared in the Larousse Universel, 
but the abridgment omits “aspirateur” and 
“dancing.” Both works give a place to 
“pousse-pousse,” and reject “djinriki.” 
Neither mentions “machiniste” as the name 
for an autobus driver, though this word has 
been posted up all over Paris for years 
(“faire signe au machiniste pour arréter la 
voiture.”) Larousse very properly gives 
the verb “frire” as transitive, though the 
old and new Fraser & Squair French gram- 
mars (§ 196) mark it intransitive. 


The Nouveau Petit Larousse has also 83 
reproductions of famous pictures. I found 
the “Enfants d’Edouard” mentioned in 
France’s Livre de mon ami. The synoptic 
vocabulary pictures are revised and the bio- 
graphical and historical portion much en- 
larged (e. g. Debussy, Degas, L. Guitry, 
Guynemer, D. Haig, Thos. Hardy, J. La- 
forge, “Pickwick Club, les Papiers du,” 
Mark Twain, and Tut-ank-ammon.) The 
maps have been redrawn, and there are new 
ones, for Yougoslavie, for instance. In 
1921, the map of France gave the restored 
frontier and the two provinces; in 1925, 
the boundaries of the three departments of 
Moselle, Bas-Rhin and Haut-Rhin have 
been added. I have seen no misprints in 
the Larousse Universel, but the Nouveau 
Larousse misspells the name of a swim- 
ming stroke, “craw” (see plate, Natation), 
and that of “Waren” Harding. 

Another March novelty is the pamphlet 
of French cross-word puzzles by Miss Du- 
brule, which may be obtained from Ginn & 
Co., at five cents a copy. Answers are also 
supplied on perforated sheets which can be 
distributed as required in clubs or class- 
rooms. 


Paul Reboux has added a volume, of 


which 80,000 copies have been sold, to the 
celebrated collections of parodies entitled 


u 
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A la maniére de..... (B. Grasset, 7fr50), 
which he inaugurated with the late Charles 
Muller. Among the writers whom Reboux 
now hits off are Carco, Giraudoux, LaFon- 
taine, Gide, Porto-Riche, Hugo, Murger, 
Géraldy, J-J. Brousson, J. H. Fabre, and 
Paul Morand. No prize is offered for find- 
ing out who is parodied in these paragraphs : 

“Une des plus pauvres tentes des bate- 
leurs était remarquable par une toiture plus 
élevée que les autres. C’était 1a que Mignon- 
ette s’exhibait, une jeune géante qui mesurait 
douze pieds comme un alexandrin, mais en 
hauteur. 

Une géante enfant. A cette idée, l’esprit 
réve. Une cathédrale peut-elle avoir été 
miniature? cuirassé commence-t-il 
joujou? Une souris a-t-elle accouché du 
Mont-Blanc ? Dés sa naissance, Mignonnet- 
te avait rendu ses parents songeurs. A un 
an, elle était haute comme une _ horloge 
paysanne a balancier, moiti¢é pendule, moi- 
tié armoire. A deux ans, elle était haute 
comme une charrette chargée de foin; a 
trois ans, elle écornait la voussure des 


portes; a dix ans, elle disait: ‘Camarades’ 
aux chénes; a quinze ans, elle disait: ‘petit’ 
au clocher.” 


The enlarged edition of Le Groupe de 
Médan by Deffoux & Zavie, published by 
G. Crés, costs 7firs.50. These biographical 
studies, “couronné par l’Académie fran- 
Gaise,” give much information that had never 
previously appeared in print on Zola, Mau- 
passant, Huysmans, Céard, Hennique and 
Alexis. 


Jaques Riviére, born 1886, managing edi- 
tor of the Nouvelle Revue francaise since 
1919, died last February. The April issue 
of the magazine will be devoted to the ap- 
preciation of his work as a link between 
the younger and elder generation of French 
writers. His criticism was penetrating. 
Etudes (Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Claudel, etc.) 
will soon be followed by the posthumous 
publication of some of his later articles. 

P. S. Read P. Van Dyke’s article “Pro- 
vincial Universities of France” in Scribner’s 
for January, 1925. 


THE CLEVELAND PLAN FOR TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES 
C. D. CHAMBERLIN, Frances Willard Jr. High School, Santa Ana. 


A new 130-page handbook of classroom 
methods is just from the press of J. C. Win- 
ston & Co. The author is Dr. E. B. de 
Sauzé, director of foreign languages for the 
city of Cleveland. The book primarily is 
intended as a guide to his “COURS PRA- 
TIQUE,” published six years before, but 
it contains good hints for use in Spanish 
or German classes. 

Many texts for teaching French and Span- 
ish have appeared the last few years. Most 
authors have shown a commendable effort 
to avoid old, dry methods of teaching. But 
it still remains a fact that there is a large 
percent of “mortality” among first year 
language pupils in schools where anyone 
may take Spanish and “most anyone” 
French—35 to 40%, states Dr. de Sauzé. 
Wherever the intelligence quotient of one 
hundred is required for admission to lan- 
guage classes, the failures are only about 

0. 

There is a spirit of restlessness and even 
despair among teachers of modern lan- 
guages. After trying to stimulate interest 
of pupils by pictures, charts, clubs and 


other devices, many shipwrecks continue 
when deep water is reached. 

Six years ago, Dr. de Sauzé, with the en- 
thusiastic backing of the Superintendent of 
the Cleveland schools, Mr. Robertson G. 
Jones, determined to discover the stimuli 
for language atmosphere, by which he could 
hold the child mind in this difficult field, so 
that he could put his French teachers to 
work on a sound basis. His success, in that 
first year’s experiment, proved the high pos- 
sibilities of enthusiastic teacher co-opera- 
tion and standardization of common sense 
principles. In that year, 1918, over 2500 
pupils were furnished with mimeographed 
lesson sheets, and the next year, so signal 
was his success, that the lessons were put 
in book form. 

During the five years following, other 
schools adopted the Cleveland Plan. Then, 
to make the work of the teacher still easier 
Dr. de Sauzé published his manual men- 
tioned above. 

The theory of the manual is that almost 
any teacher, by using the play and dramatic 
spirit, can bring into the class room, and 
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apply tc text books for 12 to 14-year-old 
children, that same miraculous stimulus or 
atmosphere by which the 5-year-old child 
learns a strange tongue while playing in a 
neighbor’s yard for a few months with for- 
eign children. 


The young people in the Cleveland French 
classes are taken into “partnership.” After 
a few words are learned, the teacher uses 
them to describe new ones—to paraphrase— 
and early in their course the children are en- 
couraged to move about and to dramatize 
ideas and even words. Thus, they are al- 
ways “doing,” performing something defi- 
nite, under the supervision of the teacher, 
and they are learning French naturally—are 
being taught to think in French. 


Nor is the blackboard neglected; every 
new word goes down there after the ear has 
heard it a number of times. As for gram- 
mar, it is brought in just at the right time 
to be effective, at the psychological moment. 
Thus, rules are never forgotten. 


Here are a few of the pedagogical prin- 
ciples taken at random from the manual. 
Some of them have been applied by suc- 
cessful teachers for many years. Others 
are contrary to what we have held to be 
sound principles. 


Never divide attention; seek to concen- 
trate. Present small units. The sentence 
should be the unit, not the word. Do not 
force feeding. Never prompt. Do not al- 
low raising hands. Books always closed, ex- 
cept when reading. It’s gross waste of time 
to use English. Do not require memorizing 
vocabulary lists. If too much emphasis is 


placed on learning verbs by paradigms, you 
prevent spontaneity, and delay fluency in 
conversation. Do not learn phrases parrot- 
like. Paraphrase new words by defining 
them with known ones. Short, oral drills 
stimulate thinking, facilitate learning words 
and hasten the mastery of rules. Don’t 
translate; words thus taught are fleeting. 


Link new words with old; new thoughts 
with old; this stimulates interest, arouses 
curiosity and causes concentration with a 
satisfaction of permanent discovery. By 
association of new ideas with old you cause 
the new to be easily remembered. 


It does but little good to go over old les- 
sons; the interest is gone. The vital words 
must be recalled in the paraphrasing of 
new. 


In teaching grammar it is better to have 
the pupils discover the rule after the element 
is presented. Otherwise time is wasted. 


Go over new lessons with the class. Once 
a week give written exercises. Do not fail 
to underscore and grade off for mistakes on 
basis of 100%. Pupil must correct mistakes 
in margin. 


Let each word in a test have a known 
value, or definite number of points to be 
marked off if incorrect. Let a verb have 
a value of “3,” also “pronoun complement.” 
A subject pronoun is so simple, its value 
would be “1.” Most adjectives would be 
worth “1”; others, more difficult to remem- 
ber, or to pluralize, are worth “2,” etc. 

The sum of all words in the test will be 
100. A pupil having five verbs wrong would 
be marked off “15” making his grade 85%. 


The Linguistic Society of America, organ- 
ized last December to promote the scientific 
study of Language, had on April 2, enrolled 
270 paid members. The first number of Lan- 
guage, its official organ, has just appeared. It 
contains an article on “Why a Linguistic So- 
ciety?” by Leonard Bloomfield, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; The Call for the Organization Meet- 
ing; Proceedings of the Organization Meeting; 
Abstracts of Addresses at the first meeting; 
Notes and Personalia; The Constitution of the 
Society, and a List of Foundation Members. 

A series of monographs has been planned for 
subsequent issues, some manuscripts being al- 
ready under consideration. Those who are 
interested in language are invited to become 
members, by sending their names and ad- 
dresses and the dues for 1925 (Five Dollars) 
to the Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The members will receive the monographs as 
well as the journal, without additional charge. 


The Bulletin, which is the official publica- 
tion of the New York State Department of 
Education, announces that, “beginning with 
June, 1927, a mass test in hearing—that is, 
an ‘aural’ test—will, it is expected, be an in- 
tegral part of the regent examinations in 
French, German and Spanish. This is a pro- 
posed innovation which follows as a result of 
the adoption of a rule by the Board of Regents 
that ‘oral credit’ should be obligatory for 
teachers of French, German and Spanish on 
and after September, 1926. It is expected 
that regents’ credit for the written examina- 
tion and the ‘aural’ tests will be apportioned 
on the 3-2 basis (3 counts for the written test 
to 2 counts for the ‘aural’ test for every year 
of passing rating).” 
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French and Spanish This Summer 
at Stanford 


Among the readers of the Modern Lan- 
guage Bulletin there are doubtless many 
who contemplate pursuing advanced work 
in French or Spanish during the coming 
summer. To such teachers and students 
the program of the Department of Romanic 
Languages of Stanford University for the 
summer quarter of 1924-25 should be of 
interest. 


In the first place let us remind our read- 
ers that the summer quarter at Stanford 
is not a “summer school,” but a section of 
the year’s work in which a student may 
earn as many hours of credit as in any 
other quarter of the academic year. Fur- 
thermore, in the Department of Romanic 
Languages, the courses offered from sum- 
mer to summer, although of the same gen- 
eral character, differ sufficiently in content 
to enable students enrolling in the summer 
quarters only to pursue a continuous pro- 
gram of studies covering the requirements 
for advanced degrees or for the high school 
teacher’s certificate in California. In view, 
however, of the fact that certain students 
registering for work in the summer quarter 
are obliged by their own professional duties 
to leave the University before the end of 
the session, the quarter is divided into two 
halves and credit is granted for work done 
in either half, whether the courses elected 
extend through one or both terms. This 
year the first half, or term, begins on June 
23 and ends on July 25; the second begins 
on July 27 and ends on August 29. 

In planning its summer programs: the 
Department of Romanic Languages en- 
deavors to provide courses of practical value 
to teachers and courses of interest to can- 
didates for advanced degrees. Work of a 
more elementary nature, with the excep- 
tion of courses in pronunciation and con- 
versation, which so often appeal to teach- 
ers, is not usually scheduled for the summer 
quarter. Moreover, the members of the 
regular departmental staff who are on duty 
during the summer quarter invariably have 


the co-operation of distinguished lecturers 
from other institutions. This feature of the 
work has proved and will continue to prove 
especially attractive to advanced students, 
who naturally seek the greatest possible va- 
riety of contacts with competent teachers in 
their chosen fields. 

The departmental faculty for next sum- 
mer will consist of Professors O. M. John- 
ston and C. G. Allen of the regular staff, 
Monsieur André Morize, Associate Profes- 
sor of French Literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Sefior Antonio Garcia Solalinde, 
one of the professors of the Centro de Es- 
tudios Histéricos of Madrid and Visiting 
Professor of Spanish at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Professors Morize and Solalinde will, of 
course, conduct their classes in French and 
Spanish, respectively. Both will offer 
courses in advanced composition designed to 
meet the needs of students who already 
possess a good general knowledge of French 
or Spanish, but who have not yet mastered 
certain difficulties of the written language 
and certain peculiarities of style. Professor 
Morize will also give courses on the Devel- 
opment of French Lyric Poetry in the Nine- 
teenth Century and on Methods and Prac- 
tices in the History of Literature. Enjoying 
as he does a national reputation as teacher, 
lecturer and director of research in litera- 
ture, Professor Morize should attract ad- 
vanced students of French, whatever be 
their individual interests. Professor Sola- 
linde will give, in addition to his course in 
advanced composition, a course on Contem- 
porary Spanish Literature and a series of 
weekly lectures (for which no university 
credit will be granted) on La Espaiia de 
Hoy. 

Professor Johnston offers a course on 
The Problems of Teaching French, in which 
in addition to the discussion of methods and 
of pedagogical bibliography which belongs, 
rightfully enough to such courses, but which 
is too often emphasized to the exclusion of 
all else, special attention is given to phonet- 
ics, as a means of teaching French pronun- 
ciation, and so a detailed discussion of some 
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of the most interesting problems of gram- 
mar and syntax. Professor Johnston’s other 
two courses: French Historical Grammar 
and Old French Literature, are graduate 
courses that will appeal especially to candi- 
dates for advanced degrees, but which should 
also interest teachers who have neglected 
this side of their subject. 

Professor Allen’s program includes a 
course on Spanish Classics (masterpieces of 
the Golden Age) in which representative 
texts are read and interpreted in class, a 
lecture course on the Modern Spanish Novel 
and a seminar on Cervantes. 

In addition to this interesting curriculum 
in French and Spanish, there will be a 
series of popular lectures on language and 
literature open to all students. These will 
be given by Professors Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
O. M. Johnston, and others. Full informa- 
tion and announcements of courses may be 
had from the Director of the Summer Quar- 
ter, Stanford University, Cal. 


STANLEY AsTREDO SMITH 
Stanford University 


Instruction in German at Stanford 
This Summer 


The Department of Germanic Languages 
at Stanford University offers in the coming 
summer quarter the following courses: 
Second-year German (equivalent to third- 
year high-school German), divided, for the 
sake of accommodation, into a three-unit 
reading section and a two-unit composition 
section; science German (two or three 
units); a three-unit third-year reading 
course, presupposing three to four years of 
high-school German; advanced composition, 
with individual instruction; illustrated lec- 
tures in German on Germany and German 
life; a study of Heine and the Young Ger- 
man movement; lectures on current literary 
movements in Germany; illustrated lectures 
on the relation of art to literature in Ger- 
many; lectures on the teaching of German 
literature; courses in directed reading, to 
meet special individual needs and desires, 
either in science or literature; individual 
training in research; theses for advanced 
degrees. In addition to Professor Rendtorff 
and Instructor Mahr of the regular staff, 
it is proposed to appoint a part-time assist- 
ant, in order to provide as nearly as possible 


any grade of instruction needed, except first- 
year German. 

An announcement of courses, containing 
full information may be had from the Di- 
rector of the Summer Quarter, Stanford 
University, California. 


Our Club 


Questions have come to me from time 
to time about our Spanish club. Since this 
is a subject of general interest, I shall an- 
swer some of these in an article which all 
may read and with the hope of seeing on 
these pages some later day accounts of simi- 
lar organizations eslewhere. 


The club originated three years ago with 
the twelfth year class, and only the mem- 
bers of that class were eligible since their 
meetings were held during the hour allotted 
us for recitation and study. They gave it 
the name of an old pirate ship, “La His- 
paniola,” and launched out upon their new 
undertaking with real enthusiasm and dar- 
ing. 
The “locuciones parlamentarias” in Miss 
Henry’s little book of plays were typewritten 
and each member given a copy. From that 
time to the present | find that they often 
express in Spanish in the club what they 
would not think they could attempt outside. 

The Spanish shield containing the lion 
and the castle was chosen for their pin. 

Their purpose was to become more pro- 
ficient in the use of the language; to become 
better acquainted with the Spanish-speaking 
people and their customs, both directly and 
indirectly ; and to be helpful to the students 
of Spanish in Pasadena High School. 

To this end they have worked and ac- 
complished their aim to such an extent that 
they serve as an incentive to the lower classes 
to continue the study of the subject that 
they may become members of this club. 
“La Hispaniola” has been kept alive by 
initiating and receiving into membership the 
eleventh year class at the close of the year. 
At present there are two twelfth year classes 
and a Junior College class, doing the same 
grade of work so the circle has widened and 
the meetings are held during the thirty- 
minute advisory period. 

The formal programs of the club consist 
of talks on Spanish-speaking countries, 
Spanish artists, debates, musical programs, 
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and so forth. For the first time we are 
placing in the hands of each member a neat 
and attractive calendar of the term’s events. 
This throws an added responsibility on 
them and serves as a stimulus to serious 
work. 

In the attempt to be helpful to others, 
plays are given for the benefit of all, or 
outside speakers are invited to address the 
students of Spanish, and when possible these 
are entertained very informally by the club 
at a luncheon or a tea. This has been found 
to be most profitable and enjoyable. They 
are thus enabled to come into personal con- 
tact with those who are especially prepared 
to be helpful to them and it also affords op- 
portunity to venture into new fields of con- 
versation. On several occasions some of our 
own teachers have been invited to tell of 
their trip through Spanish-speaking lands 
and display pictures, posters, and souvenirs. 
At other times we have had as guests con- 
suls or professors. 


At Christmas time the needy Mexican 
children of the community are remembered. 
Sometimes a tree and gifts are taken to the 
local church, and there distributed by the 
pupils, but this year each club member was 
given a name and he took special interest in 
providing for that particular child. When 
the little ones were brought to the school 
their names were read and they were im- 
mediately adopted by their respective hosts. 
It was very satisfying to see the unselfish, 
and I may say even affectionate, interest 
taken in each child. A brief program was 
furnished by the visitors and then they were 
taken to the Christmas tree and “San Nico- 
las” loaded them with gifts, not all brand 
new, to be sure, but all acceptable. As the 
children were leaving I overheard one girl 
exclaim, “Gee! I never talked so much 
Spanish before in my life!” 

For our Carnival last year the club sold 
Mexican candy and presented a bull fight, 
in which the “bull” was wrapped in a bear’s 
skin and the “picador” rode a wooden horse 
mounted on castors. 

The social functions are very popular. 
The plan is to have one party or picnic a 
semester. At the last party the company 
was divided into four groups, each repre- 
senting a university. Suitable yells in Span- 
ish (for that is always the language of the 
evening), were made up by each and repre- 
sentatives chosen to enter the various com- 


petitive events programmed, and a most 
hilarious time followed. The next party is 
to be one in which Spanish costumes alone 
are to be worn and to which all former 
members available will be invited. 


The half-day excursion is always taken 
in the spring when all Nature is at its best. 
A true Spanish dinner is enjoyed, either 
under the spacious grape-vine in San Gabriel 
or on the wide veranda of Casa Verdugo, 
Glendale, and the conversation is always en- 
livened by the presence of Spanish guests. 
A visit is then made to the San Gabriel 
Mission through which we are conducted by 
a Spanish guide. 

To me, the work of the club is very well 
worth while. Through it results are attained 
and enthusiasm awakened and kept alive 
which would otherwise be lost, and, best of 
all, it helps me to know my pupils. 


Sarau M. 
Pasadena High School and Junior College 


Pasadena Junior College Students, who 
are enrolled in the language classes, are en- 
joying a series of luncheons served in the 
Model Flat in the Domestic Science Build- 
ing. Each Wednesday a different group 
under the leadership of their French, Ger- 
man or Spanish teacher, is served a luncheon 
typical of the people whose language they 
are studying. The menu, table decorations, 
etc., are all appropriately carried out so 
that every incentive is given to speak the 
foreign language and to get into the atmos- 
phere of the foreign country. 

This is the first year that the Pasadena 
Junior College has been organized, but al- 
ready great interest has been shown in the 
language courses. Mr. C. H. Cave has the 
class in German, Miss I. Cass in French, 
and Mrs. S. Hatfield, Miss L. Gatch and 
Miss K. Loly are teaching classes in first 
and second year Spanish. Next year classes 
in second year French and German, and in 
third year Spanish will be offered. 

The Language Department of Pasadena 
High School has made an innovation this 
year in having a column of the school pa- 
per devoted to items of interest in the 
language work. We hope this column will 
stimulate interest among language students 
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ana pique the curiosity of those who are 
not acquiring “the gift of tongues.” 

Our plan thus far has been to include a 
brief contribution from each of the lan- 
guages, Latin, French, German and Spanish, 
in each week’s issue. As far as possible we 
secure the material from the students, as 
they enjoy reading their own efforts more 
than extracts from magazines, etc. We hope 
to vary the subject matter, however, and 
include stories, current events, jokes, items 
on interesting customs, short poems, etc. 

As a rule we prefer the foreign language, 
but occasionally we will print interesting 
items in English for the benefit of the un- 
initiated. 

Any suggestions from others who have 
had experience in such a project will be 
most welcome. 

Mary Etizasetu Davis. 
Pasadena High School. 


A regular meeting of the San Joaquin 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was held at the Tegeler 
Hotel in Bakersfield, Saturday, March 21. 
Th- number of persons present permitted 
all to gather for luncheon around one large 
table, and Spanish conversation on this 
occasion got farther than the repetition of 
trite phrases. Two Bakersfield students 
presented the Argentine tango in costume. 
Miss Alma Forker sang several appropriate 
songs and talked a little about Spanish mu- 
sic. Miss Burt spoke on “La Reina Calafia” 
and Blasco Ibafiez as an observer of life in 
California. The next meeting was set for 
Saturday, May 9, at Fresno. 


Orange County Modern Language 
Council 


The second meeting for the year 1924-25 
of the Orange County Modern Language 
Councils was held in the city of Orange, 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, March 3rd, 
at the Orange Union High School. Large 
representations from Fullerton, Anaheim, 
Santa Ana and Orange were present and 
contributed to the discussion of the second 
topic proposed for the session, “How Are 
We Putting It Across?” 

Miss Lois Dyer of Anaheim, president of 
the Council, outlined in a very helpful man- 
ner her plan for teaching vocabulary in first 
year Spanish classes. Miss Martha Ehlen 


of Fullerton contributed a number of good 
suggestions for teaching Spanish; Miss 
Sharpe of Fullerton gave a detailed account 
of a mock trial in college French classes; 
Miss Suzanne Parker of Santa Ana spoke 
of her experiments in using cross-word 
puzzles with Junior High students of 
French; Miss Hart of Santa Ana described 
the original work in Spanish done in the 
Julia Lathrop Junior High School with fa- 
miliar scenes in Shakespeare; Miss Swass 
of the Santa Ana Junior College gave an 
interesting account of testing oral work done 
in class. 

Miss Frothingham, Miss Trythall, and 
Mr. Chamberlin of Santa Ana, Miss Troup 
of Anaheim, Miss Johnson of Fullerton, 
and others, told of new experiences and 
experiments in this year’s teaching. 

Miss Hattie Nobs of Orange was host- 
ess at a delightful dinner party following 
the afternoon meeting, when the discussion 
assumed a less formal character. 

Illness and conflicting professional duties 
occasioned the absence of several members 
from Garden Grove, Huntington Beach, 
and other points. In view of this fact the 
discussion of the first topic, “Reading Ma- 
terials” was postponed until the May meet- 
ing, which will be held in Santa Ana. 

Watson, 

Santa Ana, 


Try This Experiment! 


The wide-awake pupils of the Spanish 
classes of the Frances Willard Junior High 
School, Santa Ana, Calif., are so enthusi- 
astic over the practical working of a combi- 
nation of the Dalton plan and Project 
method, that they want to share their in- 
teresting experiment with others. 

The Spanish Club of that school has voted 
to devote its meetings till June, if necessary, 
to preparing hand-made charts and graphs, 
duplicates of the ones used in their daily 
class-work, and mail, free of charge, to 
Spanish or French teachers who may wish 
to try them. Here is the letter which the 
Club has voted to publish in the Mopern 
LANGUAGE BULLETIN: 


To the subscribers of the BULLETIN: 
We, the members of the Spanish club 
of the Willard Jr. High school, desiring 
to share the enjoyment and practical re- 
sults we are deriving from a new method 
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we are now using in conducting language 


recitations, offer to mail, free of cost, the 
various “graphs” and wall charts used in 
the class room, to any teacher who may 
wish to try them, or even to see them. 

All we ask of you is to send your name 
to our Club, stating the number of pupils 
and classes per day, and we will mail to 
your address, the chief forms necessary 
for socialized work, together with instruc- 
tions, mimeographed by our teacher. 

Of course, at the end of each month, 
these forms must be reproduced, but that 
may be done, with practically no cost, on 
store paper, and with but two or three 
hours’ labor for one person. 

Address communications to our presi- 
dent. 

Grace HASKELL, 
Frances Willard Junior High School, 
Santa Ana, California. 


It is claimed that the above method re- 
lieves the teacher of much detail of class- 
room labor, correction of papers, etc., and 
since there is no expense nor obligation to 
use the material when received, we suggest 
that a number of teachers of foreign lan- 
guages gratify the Santa Ana club by send- 
ing for the information offered.—The Edi- 
tor. 


Vacation Study in Madrid 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE CENTRO DE Estu- 
pios HisToricos 


Elaborate plans have been made for the 
fifth trip to Spain of American students who 
are to attend the fourteenth Summer Ses- 
sion of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in 
Madrid from July 13 to August 8. This 
tour, organized by the Instituto de las Es- 
pafias with the cooperation of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, will be 
under the personal direction of Francisco 
Pifiol of Connecticut College, and William 
M. Barlow of the Curtis High School, Staten 
Island, New York, Professor R. E. Schulz 
of the University of Southern California 
acting as regional organizer. The tour will 

even more comprehensive and comfort- 
able than the famous tours formerly con- 
ducted by Sr. Ortega. Leaving New York 
on the splendid French liner Paris on June 
27, the party will visit Paris and vicinity 
from July 3 to 7, stop at Biarritz, San Se- 


bastian, Bilbao and Burgos and arrive in 
Madrid just in time for the four weeks’ 
Summer Session of the Centro. The courses 
offered this summer are especially rich and 
interesting: A Critical Resumé of Spanish 
Literature, Historical Survey of the Span- 
ish Language, Spanish Drama, Contempo- 
rary Literature, History of Spain, Spanish 
Phonetics, with well organized practice 
classes in syntax, translation, dictation and 
phonetics, and special lectures by D. Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, D. Elias Tormo, D. Manuel 
B. Cossio, Da Maria de Maetzu, and others. 

Leaving Madrid on August 8 an extended 
visit is to be made in Southern Spain, with 
stops in Cordova, Sevilla, Huelva, Cadiz, 
Algeciras, Ronda and Granada, with trips 
from Huelva to Cadiz and from Cadiz to 
Algeciras by steamship. Specially note- 
worthy will be the trip through Galicia, “the 
Switzerland of Spain,” to Vigo and the 
pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Santiago. 
During the Summer Session there will be 
week-end excursions to Toledo, El Escorial, 
Aranjuez, Sevogia and the Royal Palace at 
La Granja, in addition to many personally 
conducted visits to points of interest in 
Madrid. 


Learning a Language Through 
Dramatization 


High school students like to give plays but 
it does take a great deal of time to prepare 
them, and one is often tempted to feel that 
much of this time is wasted. If, however, the 
material committed to memory is all in a for- 
eign language with which the student is try- 
ing to become familiar, the case is changed 
entirely. 

At a recent general assembly of our high 
school, to which interested outsiders were also 
invited, my All Spanish class presented one 
of Morrison’s “Tres Comedias Modernas,” en- 
titled ‘Los Pantalones.” The class had been 
working on it for weeks and using class time 
for practice. It was a small class and each 
member had a part in the play. They learned 
their portions willingly and in so doing learned 
a considerable amount of Spanish which they 
will not readily forget. Not only this, but 
when students use the language in this way 
they make it, to a considerable extent, their 
own means of expression, and gain a fluency 
worth having. 

In order to help the audience to follow the 
plot, I had one of the students come on the 
stage after each curtain and read a short 
synopsis of the scene to come. In this way all 
the people knew what it was about, and the 
suspense was held to the last. 


H. Topp. 
Lomita High School. 
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jHacia Espanta Se Mira! 


La Libertad es planta que crece lent{sima- 
mente entre la especie humana, y sus cultiva- 
dores tienen que entusiasmarse por donde sea 
para no desanimarse de lo dificil de su taréa. 
Espafia contribuia mucho, cien afios ha, para 
que creciera el ideal de la libertad y no des- 
mayaran sus devotos. 


En el perié6dico madrilefio “Miscelanea de 
Comercio, Artes y Literatura,” nimero 64, del 
27 de marzo de 1820, se lee: “Una carta de la 
misma ciudad de Berlin anuncia que todos sus 
habitantes suspiran ardientemente por la lib- 
ertad. Las noticias de Espafia han producido 
la mayor sensaci6n en todo el reino de Prusia; 
pero el gobierno procura desfigurarlas, y no 
comunica ninguna de las que recibe, que es lo 
mismo que hacen. todas las demas cortes que 
no tratan de contemporizar con lo deseos de 
los pueblos. Apesar de esto se sabe lo que 
pasa, porque el comercio de Prusia recibe 
muchas cartas de la peninsula, que circulan 
con una rapidez increible, y esta Ansia que 
tiene el pueblo prusiano de saber los triunfos 
de la libertad, hace esperar que no le abru- 
maran por mucho tiempo sus cadenas.” 


Bajo fecha del 21 de abril de 1820, en el 
nimero 75 del mismo periédico se reproduce 
una carta de un literato espafiol residente en 
Paris que dice en parte lo siguiente; “Los 
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sucesos de Espafia han admirado a toda Euro. 
pa, que mira con el mayor respeto a una na- 
cién a quien despreciaba antes, lo mismo que 
a los marroquies. Desde estas cosas nos de- 
tienen en las calles los conocidos y no cono- 
cidos, nos abrazan, nos besan y nos ensalzan: 
lo mismo sucede en Alemania, que piensa que 
el ejemplo de Espafia hard romper las cadenas 
a todos los pueblos. Los espafioles han llegado 
a ser de moda, y asi esta fija sobre ellos la 
atenci6On de todas las naciones. La masa es 
buena; si no se avinagra, saldraé un pan esqui- 
sito.” 


En “El Constitucional,” periédico madrilefio, 
nimero 364, del 7 de mayo de 1820, se da 
noticias de Viena bajo fecha del 14 de abril 
como sigue: “El Congreso se disuelve mas 
pronto de lo que se crefa, cuya precipitaci6n 
no puede tener otra causa que la inesperada 
revoluci6n de Espana. diplomaticos 
alemanes estaban discutiendo muy despacio los 
intereses de sus soberanos, fundados en la 
obediencia pasiva y maquinal de los pueblos, 
cuando de repente saber que una naci6n pos- 
trada bajo el yugo de esta misma obediencia 
ha dado a todos los pueblos del mundo la mas 
noble, la mas enérgica, la mas Util de las lec- 
ciones.” 


F. SCHNEIDER. 
Universidad de California. 


The annual spring meeting of The Modern Language Association of Southern California will be 
held at the Southwest Museum (Marmion Way and Ave. 46), on Saturday, April 25, 1925. 


The following is the program:— 


9:30 A. M.—SPANISH SECTION. 

1. Business Meeting. 

2. Address: Algunos problemas comunes de 
literaturas inglesa y espafiola, by Professor 
José Pijoan, Pomona College. 

3. Piano Solo (Selections by Spanish and 
Mexican Composers), Sefior don Salvador 
Ord6fiez, Mexico City. 


10:30 A. M.—FRENCH SECTION. 

1. Causerie: “Voyage en Europe,’’ Professor 
Louis Briois, University of California, S. B. 

2. Piano Solo (Selections by French composers), 
Miss Katherine Nason. 

3. French Songs: Miss Georgia Johnson, Manual 
Arts High School. 

4. Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 


11:30 A.M.—GERMAN SECTION. 
Discussion: The Complete Method of Lan- 
guage Instruction. 
Mr. C. H. Cave, Pasadena High School. 
= 4 Reinsch, University of Califor- 
nia, S. B. 


12:30 P.M.—LUNCHEON AT IDYLLWILD INN, 
4972 Pasadena Ave., Cor. Ave. 50. 


1:30 P. M.—JOINT SESSION. 
“Words of Welcome’: 
Dr. John A. Comstock, Director, Southwest 
Museum. 
Dr. J. A. Munk, Donor, Arizoniana Library. 
“Souvenirs”’: 
Spain—Mrs. Ernestina L6pez, Hollywood High 
School. 
France—Professor Henry Brush, University 
of California, S. B. 


“The Notes Foreign Study,” 
George W. H. Shield, , = Chairman for 
California. 


Demonstration: ‘Socialized Classwork and 

ow. Teaching by Superior Pupils,’’ Mr. C. 
D. Sa Frances Willard Junior High 

School, Santa Ana. 

(Result of 8 years experimentation with cer- 

tain phases of the Dalton, the Cleveland and 

other progressive plans.) 

Business Meeting. 


All modern language teachers and their friends are most cordially invited to attend any or all 


of the above gatherings. 


Opportunity for joining as members and supporters of our Association activities will be given. 
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FIELD NOTES 


(Items of department activities are solicited for this column. The fullest NB 
co-operaiton is desired. Each school should be represented regularly.) 


Modern Language Contest 


The third Modern Language Tournament of 
the Los Angeles City Schools will be held at 
Sentous Junior High School, at 9:30 A. M., 
Saturday, May 23, 1925. 


It will consist of the same contests as form- 
erly, i.e., the following in both French and 
Spanish: 

Ill and A9 Vocabulary Match (oral and writ- 
ten); IV and A1l0 Verb Match, All Transla- 
tions; A1l2 Original compositions, with idioms. 


Each Contest will be based on the prescribed 
Course of Study and no preliminary tests or 
lists of words will be issued. 

All teachers are requested to pay especial 
attention to the kind of work required in each 
grade, then choose the best pupil to compete 
with the children in the corresponding grades 
in their school. The teachers in the various 
schools may choose their representatives in 
any way most suitable to them. Having chosen 
the two best pupils for each grade contest, 
let them go to the tournament with the feeling 
that the whole school is behind them and ex- 
pecting them to bring home the honors. 

The purpose of the Tournament is primarily 
to encourage the pupils to do their very best 
during the semester. By means of the Tour- 
nament it is hoped that a stronger spirit of co- 
operation will be developed among the pupils 
and the teachers in the same school, and in 
their relation with their co-workers in the other 
schools of the city. 

The Tournament should also arouse more 
school spirit for language study, just as it is 
done in athletics and other subject contests. 
Let’s have more school spirit behind the Tour- 
nament! 

To foster this spirit of wholesome rivalry, 
the teachers are asked to invite their respec- 
tive principals to donate $5.00, or more, from 
the school fund, to the cause of the Modern 
Language Tournament. The money will be 
used to buy pins for the winners and trophy 
cups for the schools which win the greatest 
number of points. Several principals have al- 
ready expressed a desire to co-operate, believ- 
ing the Tournament to be worthy of encourage- 
ment. 

A Committee is now working on plans for a 
more equable division of points to be won in 
the contests, so that each school, large or 
small, may have a fair chance to win a trophy 
cup. This system of scoring will be announced 
as soon as it is perfected. 

Meanwhile, every school should be working 
hard to produce its share of capable French 
and Spanish students for the Tournament. 

The following chairmen will be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions which principals or teach- 
ers may have: 


Miss Pendleton (Jefferson), French III and 
A9; Miss Adam (LeConte), IV and A10 
French; Mrs. Goodwin (Hollywood), French 
All; Mrs. Nevraumont (Manual), Al2 French; 
Miss Bellotine (Sentous), Spanish III and A9; 
Mrs. Marsh (John Adams), IV and A10 Span- 
ish; Mr. Williams (Hollywood), Spanish A11; 
Miss Carillo (Hollywood), A12 Spanish; Mrs. 
Henry (Fairfax), Chairman of French Section; 
Miss Blatherwick (Berendo), Chairman Span- 
ish Section; B. Blatherwick, General Chairman. 


The Study of German 


There has been no cessation at any time 
of German instruction in the universities in 
California. In some of the smaller collegiate 
institutions there were not applicants enough 
to justify the giving of the subject. At pres- 
ent German is being taught in most of the 
colleges and junior colleges. 


For many college students a knowledge of 
German is either required or, at least, highly 
desirable. If students postpone the acquisi- 
tion of German until they enter college, the 
age when vocabulary and forms are easily ac- 
quired and retained will have past,—particular- 
ly if the students lack the training derived 
from previous foreign language study. Be- 
sides the time that can be alloted in college 
to German is naturally limited. 


That this situation is being more clearly 
recognized is shown by the fact that the teach- 
ing of German is being resumed in many high 
schools. 


No complete list of the schools in which 
German is given is available, but such a list 
world include San Francisco, Berkeley, Oak- 
land, Sacramento, Fresno, Vallejo, Kerman, 
Kingsburg, Reedley, Anaheim, San Bernardino 
and Pasadena. 


Professor Albert Guérard, head of the French 
department of the University of California, 
Southern Branch, will return to Stanford Uni- 
versity next year as professor of general litera- 
ture in the English department. He was a 
member of the Stanford faculty from 1907 to 
1914. For eleven years after leaving Stanford, 
Dr. Guérard was professor of the history of 
French civilization and head of the Romance 
Languages department of Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas, including two years on leave of ab- 
sence with the American Army during the 
World War. 
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The winner of the A. A. T. S. Medal for 
first semester in the Alhambra High School 
was a member of the third year Spanish class, 
Celine Loustaunou. As the fourth year class 
does not finish until June, it was thought best 
to wait until then to award the medal for 
fourth year. Two medals are expected to be 
awarded in June. 


Teachers of French who are interested in 
correspondence between their pupils and 
French students in France, should get in 
touch with Professor Albert Méras, 57 Rue de 
Babylone, Paris, France. A department of the 
Association d’Accueil aux Etudiants des E’tats- 
Unis is being organized for this particular ex- 
change of correspondence. 


At Fairfax High School a Spanish Club has 
been organized under the sponsorship of Miss 
Way. In keeping with the idea of calling the 
students of the schools the “Lords and Ladies 
of Fairfax,” the Club has chosen the name, 
“Los Hidalgos.” According to the constitu- 
tion recently adopted, all students of Spanish, 
except B9’s, are eligible for membership and 
a high standard of scholarship is required for 
all officers. 

The Club is planning a Cervantes program 
for April 23, the “Fiesta de la lengua espafi- 
ola.” In May there will probably be another 
joint program of the language clubs. 


The Modern Language Department at Fair- 
fax High School welcomed to its faculty the 
past semester Mrs. Gladys Henry, who came 
from Roosevelt High School, and who is teach- 
ing both French and Spanish. 


The Foreign Language Clubs at Fairfax 
High School provided a Joint Program in the 
school’s auditorium on April 1st. The French, 
the Spanish, and the Latin Club rendered re- 
spectively: “Pauvre Sylvie,” “La Pregunta 
Diaria,” and “In Gallia.” Musical and dances 
were also presented. 


Miss Lella Watson of Santa Ana High School, 
Miss Sharp of Fullerton High School and Miss 
Marguerite Melick of Huntington Park High 
School will spend the summer vacation in 
Spain, France and Germany. 


Huntington Park High School has a Com- 
mercial Spanish class open to third year stu- 
dents and taught by Dr. Pedro Jibajo, of 
Pera. 

A novel radio program was presented by 
students of the Spanish club of Huntington 
Park High School. The scene presented a 
family grouped about the radio listening to an 
evening’s program and commenting in Spanish 
on the program. The supposed broadcasting 
came from behind screens placed in back of 
the big radio and was of course all in Spanish. 
Two short bedtime stories, the time, daily 
news (school lectures), music, both vocal and 
instrumental (the latter being somewhat jazzy 
orchestra renditions, the names of which were 
translated by the announcer, e. g., “Solito’’). 


San Pedro High School registers many de 
votees to the cross-word puzzles. The art 
students prepare the designs on linoleum, 
which the print shop runs off. The teacher 
no longer works out the puzzles. The Spanish 
Club now performs that beguiling task. The 
members vie with each other in evolving per- 
plexities in Spanish. 


Professor Maro B. Jones, Pomona College, 
has been granted sabbatical leave for next 
year. He will spend the first semester in 
Hawaii, making a study of the Portuguese 
colony there. At the same time Dr. Jones 
will give courses at the Territorial University, 
including Portuguese, and a series of lectures 
upon South American conditions. 


The first Summer Session of Pomona Col- 
lege will be inaugurated at Claremont this 
year. For students of Spanish and Latin- 
American history there will be a separate res- 
idence where the use of the Spanish language 
will become habitual. Advanced students will 
study under the personal,direction of Dr. José 
Pijoan, noted author and scholar of internation- 
al repute. 


The Fifth Causerie Francaise was held on 
March 26th at the Sentous School Auditorium. 
The program was the joint performance of 
the students of Franklin High, directed by 
Miss Dunbar, and the pupils of Lincoln High, 
under guidance of Mr. Benner. “La ville ou 
la campagne” and “Chez le dentiste” were the 
two skits presented, in addition to a mono- 
log, a dialog, recitations and songs. 

The Sixth Causerie will take place on April 
23rd at the Sentous Auditorium under the 
auspices of the French pupils of Virgil Junior 
High, directed by Mrs. Tracy. “La fille du 
docteur” will be enacted. 


Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern 
Languages in the High Schools of New York 
City, will be on the faculty of the 1925 Sum- 
mer Session at the University of Southern 
California. .He will conduct a Teachers’ 
Course, and also lecture on Spanish Literature. 


The Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California is negotiating to have Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford, Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literature at the University 
of Pennsylvania, as Institute lecturer for the 
Allied City and County Institutes of Southern 
California next December. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


A comprehensive study of the English lan- 
guage in America, the result to be the first 
“Dictionary of American English,” will be un- 
dertaken by the University of Chicago. The 
proposed undertaking will include a study of 
American dialects and their sources and the 
effect of immigration upon the language. The 
work will involve vast research by a large staff 
and will require at least 10 years for com- 
pletion. 
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Leon, Vigo, etc. 


Credits granted by these institutions lead to the degrees of A.B., A.B. 
in Education; M.A. and Ph.D. Diplomas will be conferred upon those 
completing courses as outlined by the Spanish Department of Edu- 
cation and Fine Arts. Certificate of Attendance will also be issued 
showing work done. Certificado de Suficiencia will be conferred upon 
those successfully passing the required examinations at the end of 
the summer session. 


Sailings, prices, etc. Sailing from New York about June 30 or July 
2; back in New York about the end of August. $550 for the round- 
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Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros = 
— Summer Session Alicante, Spain = 
A. Courses of Instruction will include: Spanish Phonetics, Grammar, = 
mo History, Literature, History of Spanish Literature, Hispano-American = 
ity, Comparative Literature, Pedagogy, Psychology and Principles of = 
res Teaching, the Teaching of Modern Languages, Spanish Conversation = 
and Composition, Commercial Spanish, Geography, Folklore, Dancing, = 
“ol Music and Art. = 
chis { Four Weeks of Intensive School Work under the combined faculties = 
tin- of the Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros, Instituto Nacional of = 
a Alicante and Universidad de Valencia. Many specialists from sev- = 
will | eral other Universities will also lecture to our students. = 
= 
ion- A varied program of social events will be organized by the city coun- = 
cils of Valencia, Alicante and many other cities, consisting of bull- = 
fights, theatre parties, receptions, dinners, musical and literary con- = 
on tests, batalla de flores, pageants, etc. The most picturesque scenery = 
- combined with the delightfully cool climate of the Mediterranean sea- = 
by shore makes Valencia and Alicante ideal places to study while spend- = 
igh, ing a very pleasant vacation. = 
Pe Several Weeks of Travel through Spain and France under the leader- = 
ship of native teachers and lecturers. Special guides appointed by = 
the city councils and Royal Commissary of Tourists. The itinerary = 
= will include among many other cities, Paris, Versaille, Toulouse (or = 
nior Lyon and Avignon), Barcelone, Valencia, San Sebastian, Burgos, = 
du Toledo, Segovia, Madrid, El Escorial, Sevilla, Cordoba, Granada, Avila, = 
trip includes steamship reservations, first class and one-cabin ship, = 

5 railroad fares through Spain and France; board and room at the = 
Summer Session, tuition and registration; week-end excursions, and = 

a hotel fees during the entire trip. = 
an- = 
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y of For catalog and further information, write to = 
the . = 
The Prof. Jose Llorens, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. = 
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The Cleveland Plan of 
Teaching the Modern Language 


cane of Public Instructlon—Jacksonville, Florida 

Last May I visited the Cleveland Schools. Doctor de Sauze spent an 
entire day with me in classrooms where I saw the COURS PRATIQUE 
in use. The second day I visited Spanish Classes which used CURSO 
PRACTICO by Cherubini. The work in Cleveland was wonderful, the best 
I have seen in American Public Schools. I am sold on The Cleveland Plan. 
—Arthur Hatch, Supervisor of Modern Languages in Junior High Schools. 

The Cleveland Plan is unique only in its organization for teaching 
purposes. The method is the natural approach to the study of any 
foreign language, and is used by all successful teachers. It is not 
the direct method in the sense of a conversational course. It is the 
direct method in the elimination of useless intermediaries and use 
of the language from the beginning. 

Cleveland is not the only city where this method is used. There 
are hundreds of cities getting as good results with it as Cleveland. 


THE CLEVELAND PLAN BOOKS— 


COURS PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS—de Sauze. 
CONTES GAIS—de Sauze. 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE—de Sauze and True. 
CURSO PRACTICO DE ESPANOL—Cherubini. 


Send for a copy of THE CLEVELAND PLAN for sample books or both 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 1006-1016 Arch Street 
Chicago Philadelphia 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Franclseco 
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Thanks 


To the Teachers of Spanish in the Los Angeles 
High Schools. 


We take this means of expressing our apprecia- 
tion for your careful and painstaking examination 
of the various Spanish Texts submitted for your con- 
sideration. 


We also thank you for your decisive endorse- 
ment of 


_MANFRED’S PRACTICAL SPANISH 
-GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS! 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


W. O. Baker, S. M. Bevis, 
165 Post St., 1222 S. Westlake St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico 


July 2—August 19, 1925. 
COURSES: 
The University offers elementary, intermediate and advanced work in the Spanish 
and literature; Spanish phonetics; Spanish songs and music; the Spanish mystics of the Golden 
Age, Spanish poetry and metrical forms; the contemporary novel and theater; the Novelas 


Ejemplares of Cervantes; the Spanish short story; the history of Spanish America; lectures 
on Spanish art and architecture. 


ADVANTAGES: 


Fine climate, excellent library facilities, notable art collections, interesting examples of 
old Spanish architecture, week-end excursions, constant opportunity to speak the language 
and to come in contact with Spanish-American civilization. The lecturers are specialists in 
their own field. From the University of Madrid, Spain sends us Dr. Tom&s Navarro Tom4s, 
one of her most brilliant scholars, who will give courses in la Fonética Espafiola and la Poesia 
Lirica Espafiola. Lectures on Spanish art and architecture by Emilio Gisbert Orta, a distin- 
guished pupil of Sorolla. 


CREDITS: 


A certificate of scholarship showing completion of courses and credits obtained will be 
given upon examination to each student. For those who do not wish to take the examination 
a certificate of attendance will be issued. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRIPS: 
Supplementary trips will be arranged to Venezuela, Santo Domingo or the Virgin Islands. 
EXPENSES: 


Estimated costs from date of sailing from New York, June 27, to return August 25, are as 


follows: 
Minimum $300, Average $350, Maximum $400 
For additional information address: 
JOSEPHINE W. HOLT . 
Director of the Summer School of Spanish at the University of Porto Rico. 


COR. EIGHTH AND MARSHALL STS. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


To Students of Italian — 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsip-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature, College of the City of New York 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This Manual 
is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are practical, the rules clear 
and sufficient and the examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help of 
this book the student will master in a short time the essentials of the Italian 
Language. 

Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. 


These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges and high schools of 
the country. 


By the same author: Handbook of the American Citizen. Complete text in Italian 
and English. 


One volume, 160 pages...-............ 


Melzi B., New English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature sent on request. 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street New York, N. Y. 
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Geath's Modern Language Series 


HILLS and FORD: FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


is used by more students of Spanish in American Secondary 


Schools than any other beginning text. 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH TEXTS 


comprising the best of representative modern hispanic literature, 


adequately edited by American scholars for use 
in high schools and colleges. 


Benevente: Tres Comedias (Van Horne). 

Blasco Ibdiiez: La Batalla del Marne (de Onis). 

Martinez Sierra: Cancién de Cuna (Espinosa). 

Jiménez: Platero y yo (Walsh). 

Linares Rivas: El Abolengo (Miller). 

Azorin: Las Confesiones de un pequeno fildsofo (Imbert). 
Marquina: En Flandes se ha puesto el sol (Hespelt and Sanjuro). 
Antologia de cuentos americanos (Wilkins). 

Antologia de cuentos espaioles (Hill and Buceta). 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH TEXTS 


Hervieu: La Course du Flambeau (Henning). 
Bordeaux: La Maison (Cardon and Michell). 
Conteurs Francais d’Aujourd’hui (Michaud). 

Contes de la France Contemporaine (Daniels). 


STANDARD BASAL BOOKS FOR GERMAN 


each with its own appeal as to method and material, 
written by American Scholars for American youth. 


Manfred: Ein Praktischer Anfang. 

Mosher and Jenney: Lern- und Lesebuch. 
Schmidt and Glokke: Das erste Jahr Deutsch. 
Spanhoofd: Elementarbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
Zinnicker: Deutsch fiir Anfinger. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 
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